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From the English Review. 

The Protestant Reformation in France; or, The 
History of the Hugonots, by the Author of ‘*Fath- 
er Darcy,” ** Emilia Wyndham,” ‘Old Men’s 
Tales,’ Fc. 2 vols. Bentley. 1847. 

The History of the Popes in the Sixteenth and Sev- 
enteenth Centuries, by Leorotp Ranke. Trans- 
lated from the German by Water Keatine 
Keuuy, Esg., B. A., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
1 vol. Whittaker & Co. 

Tue sixteenth century may be considered as 
the opening of modern improvement in religion, 
government, and civilization ; three hundred years 
ago, the great states of the world presented a very 





different picture from what we see at present; but | 
the seed sown by the invention of printing, and 
the diffusion of knowledge, was even then begin- | 
ning to show itself as a vigorous plant, from which 
future centuries were to reap the maturer fruits. 
Our object in considering the works before us, is 
to examine the state of religion in France at the 
period, and from a short view of the prominent 
characters, to inquire into the reasons why France 
rejected those truths, which England and other 
nations eagerly received. 

During the middle and end of the sixteenth 
century, the two greatest countries of the world 
were governed by women—England by Queen 
Elizabeth, and France by Catherine de Medicis; 
their reigns commenced about the same period, if 
we date Catherine’s accession from the death of 
her husband Henry II. in 1559, and consider her 
as the real ruler of the kingdom during the lives 
of her unfortunate sons, Francis II., Charles IX., 
and Henry If]. The history before us includes 
only the reigns of the two former of these princes, 
from 1559 to 1574, a period when events were 
crowded into a space almost incredibly small ; a 
violent persecution, three civil wars, several sieges, 
murders of the chiefs on both sides, and the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, succeeded each other 
with frightful rapidity. France became the arena 
on which the world’s great contending parties 
tried their strength ; liberty of conscience struggled 
for existence against papal tyranny and the super- 
stition of ages, and the Hugonots, after severe 
trials and several victories, were at last driven 
from the field. 

In examining the characters presented to our 
view, the first which deserves our attention is 
Catherine herself; with as much ambition as Eliz- 
abeth, and with the same desire of personal au- 
thority, she fell far short of her great contemporary 
in the art of acquiring and retaining power. Eliza- 
beth had a certain object ; she was determined to 
advance the reformation, and to improve England, 
and by both these means to increase her own 





power; she chose her instruments judiciously, 
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and as long as her ministers served her purpose, 
she never betrayed them or consulted their oppo- 
nents. Catherine, however, was exactly the re- 
verse ; she had no fixed principle, and no definite 
object ; ‘‘ divide and govern’’ was her motto ; she 
was like the man in the Gospel, out of whom the 
evil spirit was departed, ‘‘ empty, swept and gar- 
nished,’’ and so, ever ready for the occupancy of 
any power of evil, who should seize upon the first 
possession. Her love of pleasure was unbounded ; 
she invented side-saddles, to enable her to accom- 
pany her husband in hunting; she delighted in 
tournaments, processions, masquerades, and all the 
gayeties of a dissipated court. Her young ladies, 
about two hundred in number, called ‘ the queen’s 
daughters,’’ added much to the splendor of her 
train, and were a special object of her care; she 
attended to their education, chastised them if they 
displeased her, and was extremely strict in repress- 
ing scandalous conversation or writings. She con- 
sidered herself a warrior as well as a queen; she 
attended several sieges, and loved to see a battle ; 
when the English reinforcements were allowed to 
enter Rouen, she got into a violent passion, and 
swore at the French officers, saying, that had she 
been in command it should not have happened ; 
and that she had the courage, if not the strength, 
of aman. Though a good French woman, (says 
Brant6éme,) she discouraged duelling. (Brantéme 
has written largely on duels, and is one of the 
best authorities on the subject.) ‘* For,’’ he adds, 
‘*when one of my cousins challenged an officer, 
she sent him to the Bastile ; and suspecting that 
I was engaged as his second, she sent for me and 
reprimanded me severely, saying, that whatever 
excuse might be made for the folly of a young man, 
there was none for me, as being older I ought to 
have been wiser.’’ But with all her physical cour- 
age, she was evidently deficient in moral courage ; 
and for her cruelty she had not even the pretext of 
religious enthusiasm ; after the battle of Dreux, 
when the Hugonots were supposed to have gained 
a victory, her only remark was, ‘* Then for the 
future we must say our prayers in French.” 

The predominant party was of course Roman 
Catholic ; these, represented by the Constable de 
Montmorenci, the Duke of Guise, and the Maré- 
chal de St. André, who are known as the trium- 
virate, held possession of Paris and the king's 
person. As Catherine disliked all authority ex- 
cept her own, she feared and hated these nobles ; 
to check their power she encouraged the Hugo- 
nots, at the head of whom were Anthony, King 
of Navarre, the father of Henry IV., his brother 
the Prince of Condé, and the Admiral Coligny. 
These generally seemed Catherine’s favorites, ex- 
cept when they were in arms against the king, 
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yet this was the party afterwards massacred by 
her orders. ln order, therefore, to gain a true 
view of the times, we must consider Catherine as 
vacillating in her intentions, the creature of those 
i around her, always wishing to advance her own 
power, but never hesitating to take the advice of 
i the most depraved religionist who should promise 
her her object, even by the most unworthy means. 
ik Let us recollect that the Roman Catholic Church 
pt had not been idle in its opposition to Luther; a 
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Ai vast and irresponsible power had now been cre- 
ii i ated, ready to espouse the cause of Rome, and 
iG | bound to advance the spiritual empire of the 
ae church by every art, whether lawful or unlawful. 


i! Ignatius Loyola had received the sanction of the 
} pope for the incorporation of the Jesuits in 1543. 

Now the secret influence of their crafty policy, in 
oy which the end sanctifies the means, and all things 
5 expedient are considered lawful, had already be- 
| gun to exert its influence upon the councils of 
ah nations. The Cardinal of Lorraine, brother to the 
M Duke of Guise, had returned from the Council of 
" Trent with a fall determination to uphold catholi- 
is cism ; the duke was the first warrior ot his day, 
4 and though so ignorant that he swore a New 
a Testament could be worth nothing because it was 
mi! only a year printed, and our Lord died 1500 years 
1 ago, yet, as he said himself, he understood the 
Ai) trade of chopping off heads, and that was enough to 
ih give him the greatest influence in a barbarous age. 
4 With these men, the near relations of Francis 
II. and his beautiful bride, (the unfortunate Mary 
Queen of Scots,) nothing was more easy than to 
ie? obtain the ascendant over a weak-minded and deli- 
y eate boy of thirteen. Francis had obtained his 
legal majority at that age when some children are 


} almost too young for a public school. The duke’s 
"i habits of business were such, that he seldom com- 
if manded his officers to do what could be done by 
ig himself; he was in the habit of examining the 


enemy's fortifications with his own eyes, attending 
, to the most minute details, and then sitting up 
14 during the whole night to write his own despatch- 
ie es; one of his officers inquiring for him at the 
i siege of Thornville, was told that he was writing ; 
i he replied by cursing his writings, and added, 
‘* What a pity he was not brought up to bea 
clerk !’’ ‘* Well, Montlue,”’ said the duke, over- 
hearing him, ‘‘do you think I am the right stuff 
to make a clerk?’ and then, coming out of his 
tent, he gave his orders with his customary de- 
cision and authority. He was killed by Poltrot, 
an assassin, at the siege of Orleans, in 1563. 
While the Duke of Guise was the pope’s tempo- 
i ral agent, his brother the cardinal was no less 
i. useful in spiritual matters; like his brother, he 
. had great talents for business, and was besides an 
excellent courtier and a fluent speaker. He spared 
f no expense to have the earliest intelligence from 
\i all parts of Christendom; and thus, by his paid 

agents, he enacted the part which Eugéne Sue 
attributes to the superior of the Jesuits ; he organ- 
ized a sort of spiritual police, who could inform 
j him of the secret intentions, as well as the actions 
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of men; and of course, as a cardinal, he was 
bound to wield this power in the service of the 
pope. Though learned, eloquent, and polite, the 
cardinal was essentially vicious; he was a perse- 
euting bigot, without the excuse of religious zeal. 
A Roman Catholic writer tells us, that he used 
his religion chiefly as a means to build up his 
greatness ; he often spoke highly of the confession 
of Augsburg, and at times almost preached it to 
please the Germans ; his own party accused him 
of extreme haughtiness in prosperity ; and when 
he once spoke more graciously than usual to some 
of the young ladies of the court, one of them replied, 
flippantly enough, but with some truth, “ Pray, 
Monsieur le Cardinal, what reverse of fortune has 
befallen you that you condescend to speak to us?” 

The cardinal, though outwardly a strict mem- 
ber of the Church of Rome, was equally anxious 
for the independence of the French Church. At 
the Council of Trent (says Ranké) he demanded 
the cup for the laity, the administration of the 
sacraments in the vulgar tongue, the accompani- 
ment of the mass with instruction and preaching, 
and permission to sing psalms in French in full 
congregation ; besides, in conjunction with the 
other French bishops, he maintained the authority 
of a council as above the pope. In these matters, 
however, he was overruled; the Spaniards did 
not concur in his demands, and the Italian bish- 
ops gave the pope an overwhelming preponder- 
ance. Lorraine seems to have considered himself 
bound by the decision of the council, and was all 
his life a most unrelenting persecutor. Two years 
before, he had revived a confession of faith which 
had been used in the reign of Francis I. ; he in- 
duced the king to issue an order that any person 
who should refuse to sign it should be deprived 
of all offices, and burnt alive without further trial. 
He also added a declaration, that all persons who 
should sign the confession should solemnly engage 
to pursue all recusants as public criminals, with- 
out regard to their nearest relations. The chan- 
cellor was bound to require the signature of the 
officers of state ; the bishops were to present it to 
the inferior clergy; the curés were obliged to 
carry it from house to house; and the queens 
were enjoined to require the signatures of their 
respective households. This scheme the cardinal 
called his rat-trap. Supported by his rank, his 
connections, his brother's authority, and his own 
secret intelligence, we can easily imagine how 
dangerous an opponent the cardinal must have 
been to the Hugonots, and how powerful a rivalry 
he must have presented to the views and ambition 
of Catherine de Medicis. 

The colleagues of the Duke of Guise in the 
triumvirate were Montmorenci, generally known 
as the Constable, and the Maréchal St. André. 
The former, like the duke, was a warrior, with 
little idea of religion. He was scrupulously exact 
in saying his prayers ; but, like those of William 
of Deloraine, they seem to have partaken of the 
nature of a border foray. His soldiers used to say, 





‘The Lord deliver us from the pater-nosters of 
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Monsieur le Connétable !*? He would turn about 
between his beads, and say, ‘‘ Hang such a one 
for disobedience !"’ ‘* Burn three villages on yon- 
der hill!’ ‘‘ Let another be run through the 
pikes !”” He was inferior to the Duke of Guise 
in talent; but by a gravity of manner, and a cer- 
tain degree of reserve, he could often, like Sol- 
omon’s fool, pass for a wise man by holding his 
tongue. He was killed at the age of seventy-nine, 
at the battle of St. Denys, where he commanded 
the king’s army ; after several successful charges, 
his squadron of cavalry was routed by the Prince 
de Condé, and having received several wounds, he 
was retiring from the field, when a Scottish ad- 
ventarer, Robert Stewart, levelled his piece, and 
Montmorenci exclaimed, ‘‘ I am the constable '”” 
“‘ Therefore,”’ said Stewart, ‘‘I present you with 
this.”’ Though severely wounded, the courageous 
old man dashed the broken hilt of his sword into 
the face of his adversary with so much force that 
he broke several of his teeth, and felled him to the 
ground. The constable’s wound proved mortal ; 
a priest was sent for, but the old man told him not 
to molest him, as it would be a vile and unworthy 
thing if he had lived for nearly eighty years with- 
out learning to die for half an hour. This anec- 
dote proves that zeal for a cause, loyalty to a king, 
and the desire of military glory, were his ruling 
principles, rather than any preference of his own 
religion above Protestantism, or any mistaken zeal 
in thinking that he was doing God service by the 
extirpation of heresy. 

The constable and the Duke of Guise had long 
been jealous of each other ; each thought himself 
entitled to be prime minister, and each looked up- 
on the other as a dangerous rival. After the death 
of Francis II., the Maréchal de St. André under- 
took to reconcile these differences, and seems to 
have been admitted to the triamvirate as a sort of 
mediator between the two contending parties. At 
Faster, 1561, the constable and the duke, by St. 
André’s advice, partook together of the sacrament, 
and dined at the same table. St. André did not 
long survive his union with these great men, as 
he was killed the next year at the battle of Dreux ; 
he seems to have had a presentiment of his ap- 
proaching end: on the morning of the battle, he 
came to the tent of the Duke of Guise, much de- 
jected, and seeing the duke’s confessor going out, 
he said, ‘* that the duke was much happier than 
himself in having heard mass that day, as a prep- 
aration for what might occur.’’ He hated Cath- 
erine de Medicis, and said, on one occasiea, that the 
best thing he could do for France would be to 
throw her into the sea in a sack; and he might 
probably have fulfilled his purpose, had it not been 
for the opposition of the Duke of Guise. 

The Chancellor de L’H6pital was the man of 
the highest principle and most liberal views among 
the Roman Catholic party. Brantéme calls him 
the Cato of his age, and compares him with Sir 
Thomas More. He upheld the divine right of 
kings, in its strongest sense, yet made more ad- 
vances towards toleration and liberty of conscience 








than any of his fellow ministers ; but the sentiments 
of a single individual, however noble and enlight- 
ened, were easily overborne by a host of persecut- 
ing courtiers ; and the pope offered Charles 100,000 
crowns of church property, if he would “ only 
confine the chancellor within four walls.” De 
L’Ho6pital was suspected of being a Hugonot at 
heart, though he never showed any tendency to 
their doctrines ; and some of the Romanists were 
heard to say, ‘*‘ The Lord deliver us from the chan- 
cellor’s mass !”’ 

At the head of all these various powers, Charles 
TX. found himself the nominal King of France, at 
the age of eleven years, with the expectation of 
obtaining his legal majority at thirteen. Few 
princes received a worse education in childhood ; 
and few kings have ever been called upon to rule 
a more corrupt court even in the prime of man- 
hood. His early education was entrusted to Du 
Perron, from whom, among other accomplish- 
ments, he learned to swear outrageously ; ‘* not 
like a gentleman,” says Brantéme, who occasion- 
ally lets fall an oath, ‘* but like a catehpole, when 
he seizes his victim.”? ‘To this habit of profane 
swearing we may attribute the disregard of solemn 
engagements, and the tendency to break his faith, 
which characterized the life of Charles. He was 
less dissipated and more inclined to manly amuse- 
ments than might have been expected from his 
circumstances ; but his temper was violent, and he 
was easily led by his mother and her associates ; he 
ought to be considered rather as the instrument of a 
party, than their leader ; and as he only lived to the 
age of twenty-five, we cannot suppose that his au- 
thority was much felt, or that he is the person really 
responsible for the atrocities committed in his name. 

While the destinies of France seemed to fluctu- 
ate between the two contending parties, a foreigner 
appeared upon the scene, who was the real mover 
of the greatest enormities, and the evil genius of 
Catherine ; we mean the Duke of Alva. Till long 
after the death of Francis II., the queen seemed 
undecided betwzen two opinions ; she appeared to 
balance Condé against Guise, and Beza against 
Lorraine: both circumstances, in an evil hour for 
France, brought her under the influence of the dark, 
designing, treacherous, and bloodthirsty Spaniard, 
who seemed, like some brilliant but poisonous ser- 
pent, to fascinate his victim to the destruction of 
her principles and the perversion of her conscience. 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Catherine, had been en- 
gaged to Don Carlos of Spain, but had afterwards 
married his father, Philip I]. The court of 
France, with Catherine at its head, visited the 
court of Spain at Bayonne, in the month of June, 
1565. Here was a grand opportunity for the dis- 
play of all the pomp and splendor in which Cath- 
erine so much delighted. The queen travelled from 
town to town, accompanied by forty or fifty of her 
young ladies, mounted on beautiful haquen¢es with 
splendid trappings. ‘* To imagine these scenes,’ 
says Brantome, ‘‘one must have seen this lovely 
troop, one more richly and bravely attired than 
another, shining in those magnificent assemblies, 
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like stars in the clear azure of heaven; for the 
queen expected them to appear in full dress, 
though she herself was attired as a widow, and in 
silk of the gravest colors; still she was elegant 
and enchanting, ever appearing the queen of all; 
she rode with extreme grace, the ladies following 
with plumes floating in the air, so that Virgil, when 
he describes Queen Dido going to the chase, has 
never imagined anything comparable to Queen 
Catherine and her attendants.” This graphic 
writer minutely describes the beauties of the court, 
but gives the highest praise to Margaret of Valois, 
the future queen of Henry IV. The brilliant 
cavalcade arrived at Bayonne, and was entertained 
by Elizabeth and the Duke of Alva. The King 
of Spain was absent, but Alva attended, ostensibly 
for the purpose of presenting the order of the 
Golden Fleece to Charles 1X., but really with the 
intention of establishing a secret influence over the 
mind of Catherine, and with the determination to 
induce her to renew in France the persecutions of 
the late reign, and to imitate the cruelty which 
Philip had countenanced in England, and which he 
himself afterwards devised and executed in his san- 
guinary persecution of the Protestants of Holland. 
The connection of Philip with England has already 
too well fixed his history in our minds; his object 
was to exterminate heresy by fire and sword, and 
to extinguish political and religious liberty in his 
own dominions and in the rest of the world. Alva 
was an agent singularly well qualified to carry out 
the designs of his master; he was barbarously 
cruel, but cold and dispassionate, not the less dan- 
gerous because alike incapable of tenderness or 
rage ; he seized his victim like some vast machine, 
and crushed hit to pieces with the certainty and 
coldness of a complicated series of wheels and pul- 
leys, breaking his limts with remorseless power, 
and insensible to his cries and indifferent to his re- 
sistance. Living in an age of dissimulation, the 
Duke of Alva was certainly not a hypocrite; he 
openly avowed his belief that r toleration ought 
to be extended to those who should dissent from 
the religion of the king; he stated hig determina- 
tion to spare neither age nor sex, and, like some 
political economists, coolly argued on his right to 
exterminate as if he were demonstrating an abstract 
proposition, quite distinct from human rights or the 
sufferings of mankind. In the midst of feasts, 
tournaments, processions, dancing parties, and il- 
luminations, the wily Spaniard managed to spend 
a certain portion of every night in the apartments 
of the Queen of Spain. Thither Catherine used 
to repair to meet him, through a private gallery ; 
and while the rest of the gay party of courtiers 
were sleeping after the fatigues of a day of pleas- 
ure, the queen and the duke were consulting upon 
the best method of governing France. The wily 
Spaniard laid it down as a principle that two re- 
ligions cannot co€xist in the same state; that no 
prince could do a more pernicious thing as regarded 
himself than to permit his people to live according 
to their consciences ; that there are as many re- 
ligions in the world as there are caprices in the 
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human mind; and that to give them free license 
is only to open a door to confusion and treason ; 
that religious controversy is only another name for 
popular insurrection ; and that all indulgence only 
inereases the disorder. The queen, it appears, 
was averse to sanguinary measures ; she was de- 
sirous of restoring her subjects to the bosom of the 
church, but wished to do it by fair means. She 
spoke of the strength of the principles of the Hu- 
gonots, admitted the inconvenience of conflicting 
opinions, but declared her intention of reaching her 
object by a circuitous route ; she said the port was 
distant and the sea difficult of navigation, she must 
therefore be satisfied not to steer a straight course ; 
that it is safer to weaken the opposing power by de- 
grees, than to attempt to stifle a flame too suddenly, 
as it may then burst out into a violent conflagration. 
These sentiments it was Alva’s business to com- 
bat. He had received absolution for making war 
upon the pope, and was of course anxious to give 
a compensation for his late sins. The pope had 
recommended a repetition of the Sicilian vespers, 
and while the queen was cautious, Alva pressed 
her to proceed boldly and make away with the 
chiefs ; he sdid, in the hearing of Henry IV., (then 
a child of eleven years old,) that ‘one salmon was 
well worth a hundred frogs.”” It seems, then, 
from the best contemporary authority, which is 
quoted at large by our author, that the plan of a 
general massacre was now considered advisable if 
opportunity should offer; that Alva persuaded the 
queen, contrary to her better judgment, that de- 
struction of heretics was both lawful and politic; 
and that while she herself might have been con- 
tented with indirect persecution, double taxation, 
legal restraint, and the occasional execution of a 
troublesome leader on feigned pretexts, nothing 
less than final extirpation was sufficient to satisfy 
the agent of the pope. 

The young king was not exempt from the temp- 
tations of the Duke of Alva; he seems at this meet- 
ing to have been familiarized with notions from 
which in his better moments he must have shrunk 
with horror. The Queen of Navarre, the most 
zealous Hugonot of her day, perceived the change 
in Charles during the return of the expedition. It 
is hard to ascertain that any definite plan was ar- 
ranged for the destruction of the Hugonots; the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew must have arisen out 
of circumstances ; but this much seems clear, that 
the Duke of Alva prepared the minds of Catherine 
and Charles to betray and murder the most inno- 
cent portion of their subjects, as soon as a conve- 
nient opportunity should offer; and having thus 
broken down the barrier of conscience in the rulers 
of France, he himself repaired to Holland, where 
his fierce persecution of the Protestants has handed 
down his name to us as one of the most cruel and 
unrelenting agents of the Church of Rome. 

Let us now consider the party opposed to the 
court, the Hugonots, and their leaders. Here we 
may easily trace one of the great causes of the fail- 
ure of the cause of Protestantism in France. The 
whole history presents us with a narrative of 4 
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political scheme rather than a religious movement. | minds, did more to ruin France than all the loftier 
We believe true religion was never yet propagated | errors of the rest united; so true is it, that states 
by the sword. “* The weapons of our warfare are and families may perish as surely, through the 
not carnal,” though they are mighty. God has | timidity, meanness, and want of spirit in their 


. : : leaders, as thro ‘ ill- 
appointed a way in which his cause is to be ad-| ; as through the greatest excesses of ill 


vanced, and that way he will bless, and no other. 
The Hugonots certainly fought for liberty; they! 
only drew the sword when they were attacked ; 
but there seems a sad want of religious zeal even 
among those in whom we ought the most to expect 
it. The reformation in England was strictly reli- 
gious; Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, Hall, Davenant, 
and a host of writers and preachers, laid hold first 
on the intellects and then on the feelings of the 
nation. John Knox, like Luther, was a zealot of 
the most ardent class, sometimes intemperate, but 
always sincere. We look in vain for such men 
among the French Hugonots. Religion—by the 
word we mean a conscientious desire of serving 
God according to his will—has always been the 
prime moving cause of every great change in Eng- 
land. Oliver Cromwell was a zealot; if he was 
not, his party thought him so, and followed his | 
orders because they felt anxiety in the same cause. | 
James II. lost his crown because he interfered with | 
the religion of England, represented by the seven 
bishops. Radicals, chartists, and various disturb- | 
ers, have in all periods endeavored to overturn our 
institutions; but the strength of the people has 
always been attached to Protestantism and the 
established church, because they consider them the | 
proper means of serving God. Nothing, therefore, | 
has ever shaken the throne of England but a reli- 
gious movement, and to be religious a movement 
must depend upon its leaders; we may fairly form 
a conjecture as to the character of any class of men 
from the persons whom they obey, and whom they 
put forward as their spokesmen when liberty and 
life are at stake. Here, as in the present day, 
France presents a strong contrast with England ; 
there seems a strange want of all religion among 
the people, the power of God seems to be forgotten, 
his name is never mentioned, and last Easter Sun- 
day was fixed for a general election. We regret 
that even among the martyrs of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, there is a great deficiency in evangelical prin- 
ciples and virtue. Let us consider the character of 
some of the leading Hugonots. 

The first, in point of rank, as first prince of the 
blood, is Anthony of Navarre. His wife, Jeanne 
D’Albret, was well fitted, as far as a woman can. 
be, to take the lead in a religious war. Her letters | 
all express zeal for God, and devotion to the cause | 
of Protestantism; and to her early care may be | 
traced the formation of the character of her cele- 
brated son, Henry 1V As long, however, as her | 
husband lived, her powers seem to have been 
shackled, and her influence lost. 

Anthony (says our author) is a striking instance | 
of the evils which arise, when second-rate ability, 
combined with weakness of moral principle and in- 
stability of temper, is elevated to influential situa- 
tions. The vacillations of his selfish fears and 
calculations, aided by jealousy, that demon of weak 








| directed energy.—Vol. i., p. 81. 


After lending his name to the Hugonot party, 
and supporting thein by his right to approach and 
advise the king as first prince of the blood, he al- 
lowed himself to be drawn into a league with 
their enemies ; and, in 1562, he is found united 
with the cardinal and the Duke of Guise, the 
most powerful and the most insidious of the ene- 
mies of his party. His wife remonstrated, but 
he only answered her by sending her home to 
Navarre, and placing his son under the care of a 
Roman Catholic. Shortly after, new troubles 
broke out, and we find the King of Navarre on 
the side of the Duke of Guise. At the siege of 
Rouen, in the same year, he was mortally wound- 
ed, but though he suffered great pain, he was not 
at first considered in a dangerous state. His 
amusements at this time were dances, which he 
gave in his bed-chamber to the young people of 
the camp; and his mistress, La Belle Rouet, was 
seated by his side. He continued to boast of all 
he was to do, and talked much of the riches and 
beauty of Sardinia. When the town was taken, 
he insisted on being carried through it in a litter, 
which inflamed his wound, and caused serious ap- 
prehensions of danger. The terrors of conscience 
now succeeded to the levity of his former occupa- 
tions, but he does not seem to have known whether 
he were a Protestant or a Roman Catholic. He 
began to examine his past life, and, like Cardinal 
Wolsey, regretted, when too late, that he had 
sacrificed his religion to the aggrandizement of his 
kingdom. When his brother, the Prince de 
Condé, sent to inquire for him, he returned an an- 
swer, that, if his life were spared, he should 
make the establishment of reform his great object. 
His last hours were spent in the miserable re- 
morse of a troubled conscience : he was attended 
by two physicians of opposite persuasions ; and a 
contemporary writer describes him as receiving 
extreme unction from a priest, and listening to 
portions of the Book of Job, to which his atten- 
tion was drawn by a Protestant minister. He 
seems altogether to have been one of the most 
contemptible of men; in private his propensity 
for thieving was so great, that his attendants were 
obliged to empty his pockets after he was asleep. 
and restore the plunder of the day to its lawful 
owners. 

We turn with pleasure from the contemplation 
of a character like the King of Navarre, to that 
of his younger brother, Louis Bourbon, Prince of 
Condé. In him were united several of the noble 
traits which constitute the hero of the world’s ad- 
miration :—a_ skilful warrior, a generous adver- 
sary, the admiration of the ladies at the court, 
the most scientific knight in the tournament, and 
the champion of the cause of civil and religious 
liberty. Who is there that does not admire the 
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conduct of the valiant, the liberal, and the accom- 
plished prince? But here, unfortunately, we 
must stop; we look in vain for the high principle 
of sound religion, which shines in private as well 
as in public, and is ready to sacrifice all personal 
gratification in the service of God. Condé fought 
in the cause of the Gospel, but he did so rather 
as a crusader than as a Christian; he valued his 
life little, for he was a truly brave soldier ; but 
his own pleasures were the rock on which he 
split; the temptations of a dissipated court were 
more dangerous weapons than the swords of his 
opponents ; and he who could conquer in the field, 
or take a hostile city, was yet unable to rule his 
own spirit, and was foiled in the conflict with his 
own ill-regulated passions. Catherine, ever watch- 
ful of her advantage, was too wise to overlook 
the weak point of the prince, and soon set snares 
for him, which he was unable to escape. Among 
the daughters of the queen, were two young la- 
dies of the name of Limeuil; to the elder of 
these, who was distinguished for her fine figure, 
her taste in dress, her beauty, and her wit, the 
queen confided the task of gaining the affections 
of the prince. The business was but too easy, 
for the victim was willing, and, like Samson, only 
too ready to betray his dearest secrets to his 
treacherous charmer. Catherine obtained her ob- 
ject, and learned the intentions of the Hugonots ; 
but La Belle Limeuil discovered too late that she 
had ventured on dangerous ground; that she had 
been tampering not only with the affections of 
Condé, but with her own; and what she had con- 
sidered asa gay frolic, ended in a melancholy real- 
ty; she had fallen deeply in love with the knight 
she had intended to betray, and she now found 
herself deserted in her turn, like some unfaithful 
damsel of romance. The widow of the Maréchal 
de St. André had also set her affections upon the 
Prince de Condé; she bestowed upon him the 
most valuable gifts; among others, the splendid 
palace of St. Valery, which her husband had 
built; but Condé, equally unfaithful to his religion 
and his knighthood, received the gifts, but deserted 
the giver. The tragedy, however, does not end 
here ; the beginning of sin is like the letting out 
of water ; his excellent wife, who had long shut 
her eyes to his irregularities, died shortly after, 
the victim of abused affections ; and the Demoiselle 
de Limeuil found herself pointed at by a censo- 
rious court, not because she had been guilty of any 
irregularity, but because she had been fool enough 
to be caught in her own snare. Her health began 
to sink, and she retired from the eyes of the 
world ; she was passionately fond of music, and, 
on one occasion, she desired her page to play her 
a melancholy air, where “‘ tout est perdu”? is the 
burden of the song. When this had been once 
or twice repeated, she called on him to play it 
over again, with increased emphasis, until she 
should desire him to leave off ; he did so for some 
minutes, and she seemed to join in the chorus, but 
suddenly her voice ceased, and, on looking round, 
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the page perceived that his mistress had breathed 
her last. 


When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away! 


The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 
To bring repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom, is—to die. 


A man influenced by true religion may fal] once 
and again, but had the character of Condé been 
such as the leader of a religious movement ought 
to possess, no woman of Catherine’s discernment 
would have conceived such a scheme, and the first 
advances in executing it would have been repelled 
with scorn. 

Again we meet with Condé under circum- 
stances where religious principle is tried to the 
uttermost—the near prospect of death. By the 
treachery of Francis II., he and his brother An- 
thony were seized, and, after a mock trial, were 
left under sentence of death on a vague charge of 
treason. The Cardinal of Lorraine was most 
anxious to have Condé executed at once, but his 
connection with the royal family was pleaded in 
his behalf, and the vacillating spirit of Catherine 
was anxious to be free from his influence, but 
afraid of the power of his rivals: under such un- 
certainty we might expect some traits of religious 
feeling; but the contemporary accounts give us 
little on the subject. The death of Francis 
changed the whole face of affairs, and one of 
Condé's attendants, who went to communicate the 
intelligence to him, found him quietly playing at 
cards with the officer who guarded him; and be- 
ing afraid to tell him directly, made signs that he 
had something to communicate. The prince let 
fall a card, and stooping to pick it up, his at- 
tendant whispered in his ear, ‘‘ Our friend is done 
up.”” The prince finished his game without alter- 
ing a feature. Much, however, as we must re- 
gret the want of religious feeling im the prince, 
we must remember the difference between those 
times and the present, and make every allowance 
for the differences of education and the darkness 
of the age. Condé was sincere in his attachment 
to Protestantism, and never wavered in its cause. 
Sometimes at the head of a victorious army ; 
sometimes a prisoner in the tent of his rival, and 
meeting him with the courtesy of an old and val- 
ued friend; sometimes flying from a superior 
force, unable to pay his mercenaries, and with 
equal reason to fear his own troops and the royal 
army, he displays a degree of heroism which we 
seldom meet with, except in romance. The Al- 
cibiades of modern history, fond of pleasure, but 
faithful to his cause, anxious on the subject of re- 
ligion, but sometimes inglined to superstition, ert- 
ing in many instances, but beloved by all around 
him, his character and adventures give an opening 
for the historian which modern events seldom 
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afford, and we can assure our readers that our 
author has not neglected the opportunity. We 
extract a passage from his history. 


Condé, who regarded a battle as inevitable, 
wished to halt and prepare to meet the enemy ; but 
the admiral, judging, from the excessive reserve 
that had already been shown, that this movement 
was intended as a demonstration only, was for pro- 
ceeding without delay. His advice prevailed, and 
the dawn of the 19th found the Hugonot army still 
upon their march. ‘1 will relate,’’ says Beza, 
“two things that occurred, which seemed as if 
sent from God as presages of what was approach- 
ing ; and that I can attest for true, having seen the 
one with my own eyes, and heard the other with 
my own ears. The first is that the prince, cross- 
ing a Jittle river at Maintenon, (he passed the Main- 
tenon on the 17th,) where some of the lower orders 
had assembled to see him go by—an aged woman 
flung herself into the river, which was deep, (the 
rivulet having been trampled in by the passing of 
the cavalry,) laid hold of his boot, and said, ‘Go on, 
prince, you will suffer much, but God wiil be with 
you.’ To which he added, ‘ Mother, pray for me,’ 
and wenton. ‘The other was, that in the evening, 
the prince being in bed, and talking with some who 
had remained in his chamber, held the following dis- 
course to a minister who had been there, and was 
reading prayers, (probably Beza himself.) ‘ We 
shall have a battle to-morrow,’ said he, ‘or I am 
much deceived, in spite of what the admiral says. 
I know one ought not to attend to dreams, and yet 
I will tell you what I dreamed last night. It was 
that it seemed to me that I had given battle three 
times, one after the other; finally obtaining the 
victory—and that I saw our three enemies dead ; 
but that I also had received my death-wound. So, 
having ordered their bodies to be laid one upon the 
other, and I upon the top of all, I there rendered 
up my soul to God.” The minister answered, as 
usually a sensible man would answer in such cases, 
that such visions were not to be regarded. Yet 
strange to say, (adds Beza,) the dream seemed con- 
firmed by the result. The next day the Maréchal 
de St. André was killed, then the Duke of Guise, 
then the constable, and finally, after the third en- 
gagement, the prince himself.’’— Reformation, vol. 
i., p. 400. 


Again, in 1568, when Lorraine and Alva had first 
persuaded the Hugonots to lay down their arms, 
and then proclaimed the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, Condé had retired to his country seat. In 
the mean time, strange reports had heen spread 
that no Protestant would be alive against the vin- 
tage : that Charles must either exterminate them, 
or retire to a monastery ; that to keep faith with 
heretics is a weakness, and to murder ‘them a ser- 
vice acceptable to God. Several of the adherents 
of Condé had been slain, some as if by the king’s 
order, some by popular violence. The clubs of 
Paris had begun to show their power and had de- 
clared for the pope ; and the first movement was 
made for the formation of the celebrated Ligue. 
Condé naturally began to fear for his personal 





safety, and while consulting with Coligny on the 
proper course to be adspted, Coligny’s son-in-law 
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ises. The same evening a mysterious note was 
intercepted, containing these ominous words: 
“The stag is in the toils! the hunt is ready!” 
and at the dead of night an unknown cavalier gal- 
loped by the castle, sounding his hunting-horn 
and crying, ‘* The great stag has broken cover at 
Noyers.’’ Condé acted on these warnings, and es- 
caped with his brother’s family and his own, closely 
pursued by the king's troops. He crossed the 
Loire at a ford not commonly known, the prince 
holding his infant in his arms. Though the river 
was generally too deep for crossing, yet on this 
occasion there was no difficulty in passing the 
ford, until Condé and his troop of about 150 per- 
sons had landed in safety. Immediately, how- 
ever, as if by a special interposition of Providence, 
the stream rose above its usual height, foaming 
and rushing with a sudden torrent, so that the 
pursuers, who crowded rapidly upon the further 
bank, saw that they were too late, and their ex- 
pected prey had escaped from their hands. Condé 
was killed at the battle of Jarnac, after he had 
surrendered as a prisoner of war; he is supposed 
to have owed his death to the treachery of the 
Duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry III. 

The man of the highest sense of religion, in 
our acceptation of the word, was the Adwmiral of 
France, Gaspard de Coligny. To his influence 
may be attributed the strictness and sobriety 
which usually characterized the Protestant army. 
Games of chance were strictly forbidden ; swear- 
ing and plundering were severely punished; and 
the forms of religion steadily observed. ‘‘I fear,” 
said Coligny to one who complimented him on 
these subjects, “that it will not last long—a 
young hermit is an old devil:’’ ‘‘ the French in- 
fantry will soon become tired of their virtue, and 
put the cross into the fire.’’ His predictions were 
only too true, as the event proved. Coligny him- 
self combined the characters of a soldier and a 
reformer more than any of his contemporaries. 
BrantOme compares him with the Duke of Guise. 
He says they were diamonds of the first water, on 
the superior excellence of which it would be 
impossible to decide. They had been intimate 
friends in youth, wearing the same dresses, taking 
the same side in the tournaments, joining in the 
same mischievous pranks, and encouraging each 
other in extravagant follies. Coligny, however, 
soon grew tired of youthful excesses ; he seems to 
have understood the principle— 


Nec lusisse pudet, sed non incidere Judum,— 


for as a man we never find him drawn into the 
excesses of the court, or imitating his friend Con- 
dé in the pursuit of pleasure. His rules for the 
conduct of his soldiers were adopted even by his 
enemies; and he was the first who raised the 
character of a French army, and placed it above 
the level of a horde of barbarous invaders, whose 
chief object was plunder, without respect even to 
their own allies. He attempted to procure for 


arrived, bearing friendly letters from the king, but} France a just system of representative govern 
advising his relations not to trust the royal prom-| ment; and he is said, by his influence during the 
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civil wars, to have preserved the lives and proper- 
ties of more than a million of persons. His wife, 
Charlotte de Laval, was devoted to the Protestant 
cause. She established in his family a system 
of propriety seldom witnessed in the households 
of the great. We have a minute description of 
Coligny’s household, the regularity of his hours, 
his family prayers, and his instruction of his de- 
pendents; but he seems to have stood almost 
alone : few in that age could appreciate his virtues ; 
and though his influence over the Prince de Condé 
was exerted for good, yet he was but one among 
a multitude, and his salutary influence was often 
overborne by the evils incident to a civil war. 
This great man survived the other leaders of his 
party, and was the first victim of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. 

Another reason why intelligence and Protes- 
tantism made little progress was the ignorance of 
the times. We do not speak so much of the 
great body of the people, as of those who may be 
supposed to have received the best education. 
When the Duke of Guise was wounded by an 
assassin, during the siege of Orleans, the surgeons 
at first augured favorably of his recovery, but they 
evidently killed him by their unskilful treatment : 
first, they widened and ecauterized with a hot silver 
instrument, to destroy the effects of the poison 
which they imagined to be in the powder and 
bullets. They were astonished to find that the 
bullet had made a larger hole at its exit than at 
its entrance, and therefore agreed to open the 
wound again in order to look for it, though the 
age of the moon pointed out the day as unfavor- 
able. They then, with their fingers, examined 
both sides of the wound, and found all safe and 
sound: not satisfied with the progress which 
nature was making, they made another opening 
across the wound, and passed a piece of linen 
through it, by way of a seton, to keep it open; 
and though this was on the fourth day of the 
moon, the duke was better though his fever in- 
creased. Some of his friends wanted him to try 
the effect of enchantments—we confess we should 
have preferred them to the treatment of his sur- 
geons—but the duke refused them as unlawful 
means, and declared that he should prefer death 
to the prospect of life by remedies forbidden by 
God. When we consider the ignorance of one 
learned profession, and recollect that it had become 
a proverb to say, ‘‘ As ignorant as a priest,’ we 
cannot much wonder at the darkness of the people ; 
and we cannot feel much surprised that they should 
be led into excesses by the advice of a cruel 
nobility and an ambitious priesthood. 

Great allowance must be made for the differ- 
ences of the age from ours; and we must remem- 
ber that unti] the works of John Locke, toleration, 
in our sense of the word, was never understood. 
Uniformity of opinion was the grand object; the 
Council of Trent met for the purpose of settling 
what men ought to believe, with the full expec- 
tation of being able to persuade them that it was 
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exterminate all recusants. Some of the more 
moderate party did not expect to be able to bind 
the opinions of others; these only said that out- 
ward conformity to established usage should be 
sufficient ; and that no inquiry should be made as 
to religious sentiments, provided only the people 
should attend mass and confession. The Hugo- 
nots themselves never expected equal privileges 
with the dominant party ; all they asked was, leave 
to have their own churches, and administer the 
sacraments; and they even proposed that they 
should pay double taxes as a test of their sincerity. 
These reasonable demands were frequently prom- 
ised, but the promises were broken as soon as the 
Hugonots had laid down their arms. 

Persecution, burning heretics by legal warrant, 
were as common as in England during the reign 
of Bloody Mary ; but France went a step further 
than England, and often murdered the recusants 
without the shadow or pretence of law. We 
can scarcely imagine, even from the worst por- 
tions of the history of England, that a nobleman 
of high rank, like the Duke of Guise, should set 
eut on a progress to his country seat, and suddenly 
massacre a whole congregation of men, women, 
and children, while on his journey. Yet this 
took place at Vassy, on Sunday morning, the first 
of March, 1562. The duke declared that it was 
done against his will, and in consequence of an 
insult offered by the Hugonots to some of his 
followers ; but whatever be the cause, the melan- 
choly effects were undeniable. The massacre of 
Vassy was the signal for similar excesses through- 
out the kingdom; priests were seen pointing out 
their victims to the soldiers, lest any should es- 
cape; and though the duke asked pardon on his 
death-bed for being the cause of so much blood- 
shed, yet, Brantéme tells us, that while he solemn- 
ly denied having done it intentionally, he at the 
same time made light of the matter. It was 
asserted by the Hugonots, in their petition to the 
king, that 3000 lives had been lost at Vassy, and 
by the excesses which followed. 

The Duke of Guise was not the only royalist 
who made light of human life: Montluc, one of 
the king's generals, coolly tells us, that ‘* there 
is no such thing as a prisoner in a civil war: 1 
therefore hung up the carrions as soon as I took 
them: everybody knew where I passed, as the 
trees were everywhere hung with my colors. At 
Monsegur, I took eighty or a hundred soldiers, 
and went round the walls and made them leap 
down; they were dead before they came to the 
bottom. At Pamiers, forty women were killed 
at once, which made me very angry, as soldiers 
ought not to kill women; but several bad boys 
came in my way, who served to fill up the wells 
in the castle.’ A letter is still extant from Pope 
Pius IV. to this noble and well-beloved son of the 
church, congratulating him on the gifts of Heaven, 
commending him for his virtuous and honorable 
deeds, and assuring him of the eternal favor of 





God, whose cause he had so triumphantly de- 


their duty to do so, and a full determination to | fended. 
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Reprisals are the natural consequence of oppres- 
sion; and the Hugonots, though slow to take up 


arms, were well skilled in their use; and in one. 


single instance were equally cruel with their op- 
ponents. The Baron D'Adrets was the only 
Protestant who imitated the barbarity of his ene- 
mies : after plundering several convents, and laying 
waste the country around, he took the tower of 
Maugiron ; and, by way of amusement after din- 
ner, he compelled the garrison to leap from the 
battlements. One of his victims ran forward three 
times to the fatal leap, but paused upon the brink. 
The baron reproached him with cowardice ; but 
the man replied, ‘* My lord, brave as you are, | 
will give you ten trials.’’ For this answer the 
baron spared his life. 

With these characters and facts before us, we 
are Jed to the painful conclusion, that there was 
little religion on either side ; but we cannot forget 
that we have no ‘acts and monuments” of the 
martyrs of France. The historians seem to have 
thought little of the feelings which prompted men 
to sacrifice their lives for conscience’ sake; and 
we certainly miss honest John Fox and his wri- 
tings: perhaps had such a man been found to 
record the sentiments and virtues of the Hugonot 
martyrs, they might have been considered equal 
to some of his English heroes :— 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi ; sed omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 
Kings were supposed to be absolute, but ‘‘ woe to 
the land where the king is a child and the princes 
eat in the morning ;’* he who could secure the 
person of the king and get his signature to his 
warrants, had the power or life and death in his 
hands ; the court was bent on pleasure; excite- 
ment was the grand object, and Catherine’s motto 
was ** Keep the ball rolling.’’ The parliament 
was a mere court for the registry of royal edicts ; 
and the only influence they ever exerted was to 
reject some of the proclamations in favor of tolera- 
tion, which Charles IX. had been induced to 
grant. 

The interest of the reigns of Francis and Charles 
is fully sustained up to the final catastrophe of 
1572. It is only fair to the author to allow the 
history to speak for itself, and we wish we had 
room to extract the whole chapter; our limits, 
however, will only admit of a short portion. 


Queen Margaret (the bride of Henry IV.) will 
supply a picture of what was passing in the queen’s 
private circle, during this terrible evening. ‘* I knew 
nothing of all this,”’ says she; ‘‘ 1 saw every one 
in agitation. The Hugonots in despair at the wound 
(Coligny had been wounded some days before ;) 
the Guises, having been threatened that justice 
would be had for it, whispering in each other’s 
ears. I was suspected by the Hugonots of being 
a Catholic, by the Catholics as being married to the 
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my mother saw me, and told me to go to bed. As 
I made my courtesy, my sister took me by the arm, 
and stopping me began to weep, saying, Sister, do 
not go. This frightened me excessively, which 
the queen perceived, and calling very angrily to 
my sister. forbade her to tell me anything. My sis- 
ter said it was too shocking to send me to be sac- 
rificed in that manner; for doubtless if anything 
were discovered, immediate revenge would be had 
upon me. The queen answered, unless it were 
the will of God, no harm could happen to me; but, 
be that as it might, 1 must go, lest they should 
suspect something. ‘They continued to dispute, 
but I could not hear their words. At length she 
told me very roughly to go to bed, and my sister 
bursting into teals bade me good night, not daring 
to say more. As for me, 1 went away shivering 
and trembling, unable to imagine what was to be 
feared. As soon as I was in my closet, I began to 
pray God that he would be pleased to protect and 
guard me, not knowing from whom or against what. 
The king, my husband, who was already in bed, 
called to me ; I came and found the bed surrounded 
by about thirty or forty Hugonot gentlemen, whom 
I scarcely knew, being so lately married. All night 
| they did nothing but talk of the admiral’s accident ; 
and resolve that in the morning they would demand 
| justice of the king on M. de Guise, and failing him, 
| do it for themselves. 1, who had my sister's tears 
still upon my heart, could not sleep, and so the 
night passed. At the point of day the king rose, 
saying he would go and play tennis till Charles 
awoke ; resolving then to demand justice. He 
quitted the room, his gentlemen with him ; I begged 
the nurse to shut the door, and fell asleep.” 

It was midnight that Catherine, fearing the reso- 
lution of her son might still fail, came down to the 
_king’s apartment, to watch over him till the mo- 

ment for execution should arrive. She found there 
| the Duke d’Anjou, the Duke de Nevers, De Ritz, 
and Biraque, who were all uniting their efforts to 
encourage Charles and maintain him in his resolu- 
tion ; but their words were vain. As the moment 
approached, horror took possession of the king ; 
cold damps stood upon his brow, and a troubled 
fever agitated his frame. The queen endeavored 
to arouse him by every means in her power, en- 
deavoring, by arts she too well understood, to irri- 
tate once more his fiereer passions, and silence the 
remorseful and relenting feelings of nature—striving 
with her usual wicked sophistry to color crime by 
a pretence of justice and necessity. She asked him 
(says D’Aubigné) whether it were not best at once 
to tear corrupted members from the bosom of the 
Church, the blessed spouse of our Lord; and re- 
peated, after a celebrated Italian divine, that abomi- 
nable sentiment, so often and so easily perverted, 
‘* That in their case mercy was cruelty, and cruelty 
was mercy.”’ 

She again represented the critical nature of his 
affairs, and how bitterly he would repent if he suf- 
fered the present opportunity to escape him ; thus 
striving to stifle that ery of outraged conscience 
which, in spite of all her efforts, would make itself 
heard in the bosom of her wretched son. At last 
_ she succeeded in dragging the fatal order from his 
| lips. The moment it was obtained she was impa- 
| tient to begin. It wanted an hour and a half of 
| day-break, when the appointed signal was to be 














King of Navarre ; so that no one told me anything | given upon the toesin of the Hall of Justice. But 


until the evening, when, being at the toilet of the 
= inv mother, and sitting near my sister of 
rraine, who I saw was very sorrowful, the queen 


the interval appeared too long for her fears ; and as 
the distance to the Palais de Justice was considera- 
ble, she commanded the tocsin of St. Germain de 











their duty to do so, and a full determination to | fended. 
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V’Auxerrois, which is close upon the Louvre, to be 
sounded in its place, and the dreadful alarum to be 
given without loss of time. 

This order being issued, a pause of perfect si- 
lence eusued—and then those three guilty creatures, 
the queen and her two miserable sons, crept to a 
small closet over the gate of the Louvre, and open- 
ing a window, looked uneasily out into the night. 

But all was silent as the grave. Suddeuly a 
pistol shot was heard. ‘* I know not from whence,” 
says the Duke of Anjou, for it is his account which 
1 am following,) ‘* nor if it wounded any one ; but 
this 1 know, that the shot struck us all three in 
such a manner that it paralyzed our sense and judg- 
ment. Seized at once with terror and apprehension 
at the idea of those great disorders about to be com- 
mitted, we sent down a gentleman in much haste 
to tell the Duke of Guise to proceed no further 
against the admiral, which would have prevented 
all that followed. But the order came too late. 
Guise was already gone. It was still dark, for the 
morning had not yet dawned, when through the 
awful stillness of that fearful night the tocsin of St. 
Germain’s was heard sounding. Through streets 
lighted by flambeaux, which now appeared in every 
window, and through crowds of people gathering 
on every side, the Dukes of Guise and Nevers, 
with the Chevalier d’Angouléme, and their suite, 
made their way to the hotel of the admiral, with 
whose murder the general slaughter was to begin.”’ 

Coligny, reposing in peace on the good faith of 
his master, was quietly resting in his bed; and 
having dismissed Guerchi and Teligny, who lin- 
gered long after the rest of the Hugonot gentlemen 
had retired, was attended only by Cornaton and 
Labonne, two of his gentlemen, Yolet his squire, 
Mulin his religious minister, his German inter- 
preter, and Ambrose Paré, who was still in the 
house. His ordinary domestic servants were, how- 
ever, in waiting in the ante-chamber. Outside the 
street-door of his hotel, Cosseins, (his enemy, and 
a creature of Catherine, sent ostensiby fur his pro- 
tection,) with fifty arquebusiers, was posted, and 
within were five Swiss guards belonging to the 
King of Navarre. As soon as the Duke of Guise, 
followed by his company, appeared, Cosseins 
knocked at the outer door which opened into the 
hall where the Swiss were placed, and saying one 
was come from the king who wanted to speak to 
the admiral, demanded admittance. Some persons 
who were in waiting, upon this went up to Labonne 
who kept the keys, and who came down into the 
court, and hearing the voice of Cosseins, undid the 
lock immediately. But at the moment that the 
door opened the unfortunate gentleman fell covered 
with blood, poignarded by Cosseins, as he rushed 
in followed by his arquebusiers. ‘The Swiss guards 
prepared to defend themselves ; but when they saw 
the tumult headed by the very man who had stood 
guard before the door, they lost courage, and re- 
treating behind another which led to the stairs, 
shut and bolted it, but the arquebusiers fired through 


it, and one of the Swiss guards fell. The noise | 


below awakened Cornaton, who springing up ran 
down to inquire the cause of this disturbance. He 
found the hall filled with soldiers, with Cosseins 
crying out to open the inner door in the king's 
name. Seeing no means to escape, he resolved at 


least to defend the house as long as he could, and | 


began barricading the door with boxes, benches, 
and anything that came to hand. This done, he 
ran up to the admiral. He found him already risen, 


and in his dressing gown, standing leaning against know him ;’ 





the wall and engaged in prayer. Still unsuspicious 
of the real truth, and imagining the populace, headed 
by the Guises, were endeavoring to force the house, 
he relied upon Cosseins for protection. Merlin, 
who lay in the same chamber, had risen with him 
on the first alarm. 

Cornaton entering in the greatest terror, Coligny 
asked what all this noise was about? ‘* My lord,” 
said Cornaton, “ it is God who calls you—the hall 
is carried ; we have no means of resistance.’’ The 
eyes of Coligny were suddenly opened, and he be- 
gan to understand the treachery of the king; but 
the terrible conviction could not shake his com- 
posure ; he preserved his usual calmness, and said, 
‘I have long been prepared to die; but for you, 
all of you, save yourselves if it be possible ; you can 
be of no assistance to me. I recommend my soul 
to the mercy of God.’’ Upon this, those who were 
in the room, all except one faithful servant, Nicholas 
Muss, his German interpreter, ran up to the gar- 
rets, and finding a window in the roof, endeavored 
to escape over the tops of the neighboring houses ; 
but they were fired at from below and the most part 
killed, Merlin and Cornaton with two others only 
surviving. In the mean time, Cosseins having 
broken the inner door, sent in some Swiss of the 
Duke of Anjou’s guard (known by their uniform— 
black, white, and green ;) these passed the Swiss 
upon the stairs without molesting them, but Cos- 
seins rushing in after, armed in his cuirass, and with 
his naked sword in his hand, followed by his arque- 
busiers, massacred them all, and then hurrying up 
stairs forced open the door of the admiral’s room. 
Besme, a page of the Duke of Guise, a man of 
Picardy, named Sarlaboux, and a few others, rushed 
in. ‘They found Coligny seated in an arm chair, 
regarding them with the composed and resolute air 
of one who had nothing to fear. Besme rushed 
forward with his sword raised in his hand, erying 
out, “* Are you the admiral!’ ‘1 am,’’ replied 
Coligny, looking calmly at the sword. ‘* Young 
man, you ought to respect my grey hairs and in- 


, firmities—yet you cannot shorten my life.’’ For 


answer Besme drove his sword to the hilt in the 
admiral’s bosom ; then he struck him over the head 
and across the face—the other assassins fell upon 
him, and covered with wounds, he soon lay man- 
gled and dead at their feet. D’Aubigné adds, that 
at the first blow Coligny cried out, ** If it had been 
but at the hands of a man of honor, and not from 
this varlet !"’ 

The above circumstances were related afterwards 
by Attin Sarkaboux, who has been mentioned as 
one of the murderers, but who was so struck with 
the intrepidity displayed by this great captain, that 
he could never afterwards speak of the scene but 
in terms of admiration, saying, ‘* he had never seen 
aman meet death with such constancy and firm- 
ness.”” The Duke of Guise, and the rest who had 
penetrated into the court, stood under the window 
of the admiral’s chamber, Guise crying out, ‘* Bes- 
me, have you done?’’ * It is over,’’ answered he 
from above; the Chevalier d’Angouléme called 
out, ‘* Here is Guise will not believe it, unless he 
sees it with his own eyes. Throw him out of the 
window.”? Then Besme and Sarlaboux, with some 
difficulty, lifted up the gashed and bleeding body, 
and flung it down; the face being so covered with 
blood that it could not be recognized. The Duke 
de Guise stood down, and wiping it with his hand- 
kerchief, this man (whom Hume has not hesitated 
to call as magnanimous as his father) cried out, ‘‘I 
and giving a kick to the poor dead 
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Lorraine, who I saw was very sorrowful, the queen | ble, she commanded the tocsin of St. Germain de 
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body of him whom living every man in France had 
feared, ‘* Lie there,’’ said he, ** poisonous serpent, 
thou shalt shed thy venom no more.’’ The head 
was afterwards severed from the body and carried 
to the queen with a large sack full of papers found 
in pillaging the house. The poor miserable trunk 
was exposed to all the insults which the terrific 
violence of an infuriated and fanatical mob can lav- 
ish upon the objects of its detestation. Mutilated, 
half-burned, dragged through the dirt and mire, 
kicked, beaten, and trampled on by the very chil- 
dren in the street, it was lastly hung by the heels 
upon a common gibbet at Montfaucon. Such was 
the fate of that honest patriot and true Christian, 
Gaspard de Coligny. 

The murder completed, the Duke of Guise sal- 
lied forth from the gate, followed by all the rest, 
erying out, ‘‘ Courage, soldiers! we have begun 
well; now for the others. For the king! It is 
the will of the king ; the king’s express command !"’ 
At that moment, the tocsin of the palace of justice 
began to sound, and then a loud and terrible cry 
arose, ‘* Down with the Hugonots !’’ and the mas- 
sacre in all its horrors began. 

Dreadful was the scene that ensued. The air 
resounded with the most hideous noises; the loud 
huzzas of the assailants as they rushed to the 
slaughter ; the cries and screams of the murdered ; 
the crashing of breaking doors and windows ; the 
streets streaming with blood ; men, women, and 
children flying in all directions, pursued by the sol- 
diers and by the populace, who were encouraged to 
every species of cruelty by their dreadful chiefs— 
Guise, Nevers, Montpensier, and Tavannes, who, 
hurrying up and down the streets, cried out, ** Kill! 
Kill! Blood-letting is good in August! By com- 
mand of the king! Kill! Kill! Oh, Hugonoi! 
oh, Hugonot!”’ 

The massacre within the Louvre had already 
commenced. Some scuffling had early taken place 
between the guards posted in the courts and neigh- 
boring streets and the Protestant gentlemen return- 
ing to their quarters, and the general slaughter of 
all within the palace speedily followed. 

“Thad slept but an hour,”’ continues Margaret, 
“when I was startled by the cries of one striking 
with hands and knees against the door, and calling 
loudly, Navarre, Navarre. My nurse ran to it and 
opened it, when a gentleman called M. Tejan 
rushed in, having a sword wound in his elbow, and 
one from a halbert in his arm, and pursued by four 
archers ; he threw himself upon the bed, from which 
I sprang, and he after me, catching me in his 
bloody arms, both of us screaming with terror. At 
last, by God's help, M. de Nancay came in, who, 
finding me in that situation, could not help laughing. 
He scolded the archers fur their indiscretion, and 
having ordered them out of the room, he granted 
me the life of the poor man, whom I hid in my cab- 
inet till he was cured. While I was changing my 
night-dress, which was covered with blood, M. de 
Naneay told ine what wes going on, assuring me 
that the king my husband was in the king’s own 
apartments, and that he was safe ; and throwing a 
cloak over me, he led me to the chamber of my sis- 
ter De Lorraine, where I arrived more dead than 
alive. As I entered the ante-chamber, the doors 
of which were all open, a gentleman, named 
Bourse, flying from the archers who were pursuing 
him, received a blow from a halbert and fell dead at 
my feet. I swooned in the arms of M. de Nancay, 
who thought the same blow had struck both at 





once, and was carried into my sister’s room ; soon 
afterwards two gentlemen, M. de Miossons, and 
D*Armagnae, valet to my husband the king, came 
to entreat me to save their lives; I went and 
threw myself at the feet of the king and queen, and 
at last my petition Was granted.” 

The above gentlemen were almost the only ones 
who a of the numbers that night within the 
palace. Flying from room to room, the murderers 
butchered the Calvinist nobility, gentry and ser- 
vants, without mercy or distinction ; dragging them 
from their beds, and flinging their bodies out of the 
windows. Others, attempting to escape, were 
pushed into the courts between files of the guards, 
who struck them down with their halberts as they 
passed. The stair-cases and galleries were slip- 
pery with blood and defiled with the mangled bod- 
les ; and vast heaps of the dead were accumulated 
under the king’s windows, who from time to time 
came to look out upon this horrid spectacle. As a 
proof of the barbarous insensibility of those disso- 
lute, yet beautiful and accomplished women, who 
formed the chief attraction of Catherine’s court, it 
must be related that numbers of them might be 
seen examining the dead bodies of their acquaint- 
ances, and amusing themselves with ridiculous re- 
marks upon the miserable remains.—Reformation, 
vol. ii., p. 363. 

All efforts to stop the slaughter were useless. 
The demon of popular insurrection is easily sum- 
moned in aid of political measures , but the power 
which has conjured is ineffectual to allay it; that 
hideous population, which exists in the narrow 
streets and obscure quarters of Paris, and with the 
characteristic and still existing features of which 
some late French writers have made us but too 
well acquainted ; that population grovelling in ob- 
secure vice and misery tll some fearful revolution 
summons it into action; and which has taken such 
a tremendous part in every one of those convul- 
sions with which that city has been visited, was 
now thoroughly aroused, and had taken the matter 
into their own hands. In spite of every effort, 
which was at last in sincerity made by the citizens, 
soldiers, and superior classes, to restrain them, they 
raged through the streets and continued their bar- 
barous slaughters. 

Seven long days was Paris one scene of pillage, 
outrage, and cruelty, which would have disgraced 
a horde of the wildest savages. Brutality was bred 
of brutality, cruelty grew from cruelty. Four mon- 
sters—Tanchou, Pezon, Croiset, and Perier—stood 
for three days in turn at a gate near the river, and 
taking all that could be found, poignarded them 
and flung them into the water with every sort of 
outrage. Men might be seen stabbing little infants 
while the innocents smiled in their faces and played 
with their beards. Even children might be seen 
slaughtering children younger than themselves. 
Pierre Ramus, a man of learning, is torn out of his 
study, thrown out of the window, and his body, all 
broken and mangled, is dragged along in the mire 
by the younger scholars, incited to it by his rival, 
named Charpentier. Lambin, a royal lecturer, and 
a bigoted Catholic, dies of horror at the sight.— 
vol. ii., p. 373. 


According to different historians, from 70,000 to 
100,000 perished at this time ; and Pope Greg- 
ory XIII. ordered thanksgivings for the vic- 
tory of the faithful; and a medal was struck to 
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commemorate the event, with the head of the pope 
on one side, and a representation of the massacre 
on the reverse. 

We have thus endeavored to give a short 
sketch of the characters which influenced an im- 
portant crisis in history ; we recommend our read- 
ers, however, to judge for themselves. The book 
suggests many subjects for reflection, and gives 
many hints for the present time. There is still 
fierce confusion and civil war, and the foundations 
of the earth are out of course, and there is still 
the secret power of Romanism endeavoring to 
shape all changes to its own purpose, and employ- 
ing every agent to fulfil the will of the church, 
and bring all men into subjection to the spiritual 
power. The pope is shaken as a temporal 
prince, but as a spiritual power he is the same as 
ever. The individual pope, like an individual 
monarch, is often but a name, while the power 
resides in the body of his satellites, and is dis- 
persed throughout the world, with every Roman 
Catholic priest as its sworn agent. Alva and Lor- 
raine were only doing the work of the church, and 
assisting her spiritual authority, when they led 
Catherine and Charles to believe that the extirpa- 
tion of heresy was lawful and expedient ; and we 
believe there are thousands at this moment in the 
British islands who would use the secular arm to 
carry out their own ends, if the power of the state 
were once in their possession. 

** Ranke’s Lives of the Popes in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries,”’ is a work of great 
research and gives most valuable historical infor- 
mation. The notes are full, and contain long 
quotations from contemporary authorities ; but the 
Reformation in France will be read as a book of 
amusement; and while the author, by long refer- 
ences to contemporary writers, increases our infor- 
mation, and gives us an opportunity to acquire 
more by consulting the authorities, the style of 
the narrative is animated and the characters well- 
sustained. History is improving it is true, but 
private life and individual character have an inter- 
est beyond historical detail, and our author has 
happily combined both. We only hope that the 
promise in the advertisement may be realized, and 
that we may soon have a continuation of the his- 
tory through the reign of Henry LV. to the Rev- 
ocation of the edict of Nantes. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 


MICHELL’S RUINS OF MANY LANDS. 


We are the more disposed to devote a column 
to this work, that we think the author has hardly 
received justice from our contemporaries. If 
the general tone of the poem had been lower, and 
only risen occasionally into comparative excel- 
lence, it would have met with more success. 
The reader would have been more struck with its 
merits, and all sorts of prognostications would have 
been hazarded as to the destinies of a writer ex- 
hibiting so much capability. As it is, it sets out 
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in a comparatively—but only a comparatively— 
high tone, from which it neither rises nor falls; 
and therefore is it branded with the stigma of me- 
diocrity—a stigma far more fatal in authorship 
than utter condemnation. But the poem is in 
reality as much above mediocrity as it is beneath 
the highest excellence; and the fact of such a 
flight being equably sustained throughout several 
thousand verses is indicative of no common 
power. 

There is here not even the hinted story of 
Childe Harold. The new Pilgrim floats in imag- 
ination through time and space, looking down 
upon the footsteps of lost races and the fragments 
of crumbled empires. Babylon, Nineveh, Egypt, 
the rock-temples, the cities of ancient America, 
the ruins of Greece, Italy, Arabia, Syria—all pass 
in review before him. If the author’s mind were 
philosophical instead of merely sensuous, there 
would here be the materials for 2 great poem ; 
but, incapable of the loftiest flights either of 
thought or of the muse, he has produced only a 
series of agreeable pictures. This, however, is 
no inconsiderable achievement in the present state 
of the art; and Mr. Michell’s work, besides, al- 
though deficient in grand and large views, is, 
owing to the subject, always suggestive. It ex- 
cites a thirst for knowledge even in the most 
ignorant ; while with the better informed it awak- 
ens those lefty and lonely associations that remain 
buried in their bosoms beneath the vulgar cares of 
the world. 

To show the bent of the author’s mind, we give 
the following recollections called up by a certain 
spot in Mesopotamia :— 

*T was here the Hebrew, halting on the plain, 
Drew up by Haran’s gate his camel train ; 

The sands, long years, have whelmed that city’s 
pride, 

But still bursts forth the fountain’s limpid tide ; 

Yes, by this well perchance Rebecca stood, 

Her evening task to draw the crystal flood ; 

Vision of beauty ! fancy sees her now, 

Her downcast eyes, and half-veiled modest brow, 

Her loose-twined girdle, and her robes of white, 

Her long locks tinged by sunset’s golden light. 

The Hebrew craves his boon, and from the brink 

Of that bright well she gives his camels drink ; 

Then as he clasps the bracelets on her hands, 

With wondering look she views. those sparkling 
bands, 

Listens, and smiles to hear the old man speak, 

While timid blushes flutter o’er her cheek. 

Maid of a simple heart and untaught age! 

Whom toys could charm, and rudest tasks engage, 

Ah! little dreamt she then from her would spring 

A mighty people, prophet, sage, and king ! 

Her memory treasured in each age and clime, 

Her gentle name to perish but with time ! 


From this beautiful picture he hastens through 
the desert, and then lingers for a while among 
the ancient halls of Nineveh, till scared away by 
the flames which rise from the funeral pile of Sar- 
danapalus :— 


Not sated yet, above the ruins rise 
The exulting flames, and dart into the skies ; 
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Red through the night that fearful pillar glows, 

And ghastly radiance o’er the city throws; 

The heavens seemed blood, and Tigris’ winding 
wave 

Gleams the same crimson hue by mount and cave. 

Quivers the light across the desert sands, 

Where the lone pilgrim, wildly wondering, stands, 

Thinking that far-off blaze some meteor driven 

By demon hands along the verge of heaven ; 

The pard, approaching human haunts for prey, 

Starts as he looks, and howling, scours away ; 

F’en on far Iran’s hills those beams are seen, 

Where bends the Magian, musing, but serene, 

Deeming in light so grand dread Ormuzd nigh, 

His star-gemmed mantle blazing down the sky. 


As a contrast we may give the following bit of 
sunset :-— 


Calm sinks the sun o’er Edom's blighted hills, 
And the whole air a pulseless silence fills; 
The round red orb hath reached the horizon’s brim, 
Shooting its crimson flames ere all be ditn ; 
Across the broad sands gleams the living fire, 
Quivering, like hope, around each rocky spire. 
These glories change, as lower sinks the sphere, 
And still each moment lovelier tints appear ; 
Saffron and amber flood the gorgeous west, 
Fairy-like towers in hues Elysian drest ; 
Now shafts of pallid gold are upward cast, 
But all to softened purple yield at last. 


As acompanion to this, we append a moonlight 
scene :— 


Slow rises evening’s moon; the silvery shower 
Lights, while it softens porch and ruined tower ; 
The huge sphinx-forms that line the desert way, 
The giant sculptures sleep beneath the ray ; 

The quivering beams, so softly, purely shed, 

Rest like a crown of pearls on Memnon’s head. 

E’en Gornoo’s funeral rocks beyond the Nile, 

With all their hoary tombs, appear to smile. 

By tower and column flows the ancient stream, 

On each small wave the stars reflected gleam. 

Silence—Death’s sister—round her watch doth 
keep, 

Save when the night-winds faintly moan and creep, 

Or woo, with whispers, yonder lonely palm, 

That droops, like some sad spirit, mid the calm, 

Mourning o’er Thebes, as in her shroud she lies, 

No more to rule, or ope her lovely eyes. 


After sunset and moonlight, we offer morning as a 
better sketch than either :— 


The morn awakes ; along each granite height 
That bounds the east soft streams the rosy light. 
More distant still, the Red Sea glows and smiles 
Through all his coral racks, and leafy isles. 

The acacia, shadowed by the loftier palm, 

Begins to drop its odor-breathing balm ; 

The lotus-flower, which all the night had kept 
Her soft leaves closed, wherein some sylphid slept, 
Woke by the beam, unfolds her bosom fair, 

And freedom gives the sky-born slumberer there. 
The humming-bird flits round the blossomed bower, 
Shaking his plumes, himself a flying flower. 

The giant ostrich leaves his cave of rest, 

And seeks the trackless desert of the west : 

The fierce hyena, ever fond of gloom, 

Flies to his haunt—some ancient rock-cut tomb. 
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Far in the desert sounds the camel's bell, 

Where Arabs quit their tents beside the well ; 

And early monks, where Coptic convents crown 

The steep hill’s brow, on flowery vales look down, 

Drink os soft breeze, and scan heaven's depth of 
ue, 

Nor sigh to join a world they never knew. 


Such pictures are to be found almost in every 
page, and in them lies the charm of the poem. 
We cannot afford, however, more than one other 
extract; but that of itself would justify the quali- 
fied praise we have bestowed upon Mr. Michell. 
The scene is in Mexico, at the place where a 
chapel dedicated to the Virgin has succeeded a 
temple of the God of the Air :— 


Man, ages, creeds, have melted from those 

plains ; 

Now oer the giant structure quiet reigns. 

Spring decks its mouldering sides with many a 
flower, 

That woos the bee at morning's dewy hour. 

Where frowned the Toltec’s god, the Virgin now 

Sheds her meek smile, and Christian votaries bow ; 

While sadly sweet, the circling yew-trees wave, 

And crosses deck the ancient Pagan’s grave. 

“ Ave Maria!’’ evening’s balmy breeze 

Wafts the soft prayer, like music, through the 
trees ; 

“Mid golden clouds, his curtained couch of sleep, 

The sun o’erhangs the vast Pacific deep, 

Gilds the fair isles that tropic glories bear, 

And charms to rest each storm-fiend brooding 
there. 

‘** Ave Maria!*’ mountain, plain, and shore, 

Hear the loud gong, the crowd's mad shout no 
more ; 

Soft as an angel's sigh, the bell’s low sound 

Steals from yon tower, and floats in whispers 
round. 

Day smiles in death, and throws a crimson streak, 

Like Beauty’s blush, along each snowy peak ; 

Een Orizaba’s fires ascend on high, 

The lurid flames turn roses in the sky, 

Mild are the rites, and gentle is the creed, 

Thus doomed red Moloch’s worship to succeed ; 

Eve's purple charm, the music of the hour, 

Pour on the soul their soft dissolving power, 

Melt the full heart, and waft the thoughts above, 

On wings of warm devotion, hope, and Jove. 


The pamphlet from which these extracts are 
taken forms orly a portion of the poem, which is 
to be completed in three monthly parts; and we 
may notice it as a circumstance indicative of the 
great change which has taken place in the cost of 
literature, that the price of the part before us, 
containing one hundred well-filled pages of such 
poetry as we have quoted, interspersed with a few 
notes, is only one shilling. 





Cuarity.—It is an old saying ‘‘ that charity be- 
gins at home ;”’ but this is no reason that it should 
not go-abroad ; a man should live with the world 
as a citizen of the world ; he may have a preference 
for the particular quarter or square, or even alley, 
in which he lives, but he should have a generous 
feeling for the welfare of the whole.— Cumberland. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SIGISMUND FATELLO. 


CHAPTER I.—-THE OPERA. 


Ir was a November night of the year 184-. 
For a week past, the play-bills upon the convenient 
but unsightly posts that disfigure the boulevards, 
had announced for that evening, in conspicuous 
capitals, the first performance of a new opera by 
a popular composer. Although the season of 
winter gayeties had scarcely begun, and country- 
houses and bathing-places retained a portion of the 
fashionable population of Paris, yet a string of 
elegant carriages, more or less coroneted, extended 
down the Rue Lepelletier, and deposited a distin- 
guished audience at the door of the Académie de 
Musique. The curtain fell upon the first act; 
and a triple round of applause, of which a little 
was attributable to the merits of the opera, and a 
good deal to the parchment palms of a well-drilled 
claque, proclaimed the composer's triumph and the 
opera's success, when two men, entering the house 
at opposite sides, met near its centre, exchanged a 
familiar greeting, and seated themselves in con- 
tiguous stalls. Both belonged to the class which 
the lower orders of Parisians figuratively designate 
as gants jaunes; the said lower orders conscien- 
tiously believing primrose gloves to be a covering 
as inseparable from a dandy’s fingers as the natural 
epidermis. The younger of these two men, the 
Viscount Arthur de Mellay, was a most unexcep- 
tionable specimen of those lions dorés who, in 
modern French society, have replaced the merveil- 
leur, the roués, and raffinés of former days. Sleek 
of face and red of lip, with confident eye and trim 
mustache, his ‘‘ getting up’’ was evidently the re- 
sult of deep reflection on the part of the most 
tasteful of tailors and scrupulous of valets. From 
his varnished boot-heel to the topmost wave of his 
glossy and luxuriant chevelure, the severest critic 
of the mode would in vain have sought an imper- 
fection. Born, bred, and polished in the genial 
atmosphere of the noble faubourg, he was a credit 
to his club, the admiration of the vulgar, the pet of 
a circle of exclusive and aristocratic dames, whose 
approving verdict is fashionable fame. His neigh- 
bor in the stalls, some years older than himself, 
was scarcely less correct in externals, although 
bearing his leouine honors much more carelessly. 
Like Arthur, he was a very handsome man, but 
his pale face and fair mustache contrasted with the 
florid cheek and dark hair of his companion. The 
Austrian Baron Ernest Von Steinfeld had acquired, 
by long and frequent residences in Paris, rights to 
Parisian naturalization. He had first visited the 
French capital in a diplomatic capacity, and, after 
abandoning that career, had spent a part of every 
year there as regularly as any native halitué of the 
club Grammont, the Chantilly race-course, and the 
Bois de Boulogne. Although a German and a 
baron, he was neither coarse, nor stupid, nor 
smoky. He did not carry a tobacco-pipe in his 
pocket, or get muddled at dinner, or spit upon the 





floor, or participate in any other of the nastinesses 
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common to the majority of his tribe. A nobleman 
in Austria, he would have been accounted a gen- 
tleman, and a highly bred one, in any country in 
the world. He was of old family, had been much 
about courts, held a military rank, possessed a castle 
and fine estate in the Tyrol, mortgaged to the very 
last zwanziger of their value, was somewhat dilasé 
and troubled with the spleen, and considerably in 
debt, both in Vienna and Paris. He had arrived 
in the latter capital but a fortnight previously, after 
nearly a year’s absence, had established himself in 
a small but elegant house in a fashionable quarter, 
and as he still rode fine horses, dressed and dined 
well, played high and paid punctually, nobody sus- 
pected how near he was to the end of his cash and 
credit; and that he had sacrificed the last remnant 
of his disposable property to provide ammunition 
for another campaign in Paris—a campaign likely 
to be final, unless a wealthy heiress, a prize in the 
lottery, or an unexpected legacy, came in the nick 
of time to repair his shattered fortunes. 

The second act of the opera was over. The 
applause, again renewed, had again subsided, and 
the hum of conversation replaced the crash of the 
noisy orchestra, the warbling of Duprez, and the 
passionate declamation of Madame Stolz. The 
house was very full; the boxes were crowded with 
elegantly dressed women, a few of them really 
pretty, a good many appearing so by the grace of 
gas, rouge, and costume. ‘The curtain was no 
sooner down than de Mellay, compelled by the 
despotism of the pit to silence during the perform- 
ance, dashed off at a colloquial canter, scattering, 
for his companion’s benefit, a shower of criticisms, 
and scandal, fur which he found abundant subjects 
amongst his acquaintances in the theatre, and to 
which the baron listened with the curled lip and 
faint smile of one for whose palled palate caviar no 
longer has flavor, scarcely vouchsafing an oceasion- 
al monosyllable or brief sentence when Arthur's 
gossip seemed to require reply. His eyes wan- 
dered round the house, their vision aided by the 
double glasses of one of those tremendous opera- 
telescopes by whose magnifying powers, it is said, 
the incipient wrinkle and the borrowed tint are in- 
fallably detected, and the very fricot of Taglioni is 
converted into a cobweb. Presently he touched 
the arm of Arthur, who had just commenced an 
animated ocular flirtation with a blue-eyed belle in 
a stage-box. The baron called his attention to a 
box on the opposite side of the theatre. 

‘There is a curious group,” he said. 

“Oh, yes,’’ replied de Mellay, carelessly, level- 
ling his glass for a moment in the direction pointed 
out. ‘The Fatellos.”” And he resumed his 
mute correspondence with the dame of the azure 
eyes. ; 

Steinfeld remained for a short space silent, with 
the thoughtful, puzzled air of a man who suspects 
he has forgotten something he ought to remem- 
ber; but his efforts of memory were all in vain, 
and he again interrupted Arthur’s agreeable occu- 
pation. 

‘“ Whom did you say?’ he inquired ; indicat 
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ing, by a glance rather than by a movement, the 
up that had riveted his attention. 

“The Fatellos,”’ replied de Mellay, with a sort 
of surprise. ‘* But, pshaw! I forget. You were 
at Venice last carnival, and they have not been 
twelve months at Paris. You have still to learn 
the affecting romance of Sigismund and Catalina: 
how the red knight from Franconie did carry off 
the Paynim’s daughter—his weapons adapted to 
the century—bank-notes and bright doubloons, in 
lieu of couched lance and trenchant blade. Why, 
when they arrived, all Paris talked of them for 
three days, and might have talked longer, had not 
Admiral Joinville brought over from Barbary two 
uncommonly large baboons, which diverted the 
public attention. They call them beauty and the 
beast—the Fatellos, I mean, not the baboons.”’ 

The persons who had attracted Steinfeld’s no- 
tice, and elicited this uncomplimentary tirade from 
the volatile viscount, occupied one of the best boxes 
in the theatre. In front were two ladies, likely to 
be the more remarked from the contrast their ap- 
pearance offered with the Parisian style of beauty. 
Their jet-black hair, large almond-shaped eyes, and 
complexion of a rich glowing olive, betrayed their 
southern origin. Behind them sat a man of five- 
and-thirty or forty; a tall, high-shouldered, un- 
gainly figure, with a profusion of reddish hair, and 
a set of Calmuck features of repulsive ugliness. 
His face was of an unhealthy paleness, excepting 
about the nose and cheekbones, which were blotched 
and heated; and the harsh and obstinate expres- 
sion of his physiognomy was ill redeemed by the 
remarkably quick and penetrating glance of his 
small keen gray eyes. 

**Do you mean to say yonder ungainly boor is 
the husband of one of those two beautiful women, 
who look as if they had stepped out of a legend of 
the Alhambra, or of the vintage-piece by Leopold 
Robert ?”’ 

** Certainly—husband of one, brother-in-law of 
the other. But I will tell you the whole story. 
Sigismund Fatello is one of those men born with 
a peculiar genins for money-getting, who, if de- 
posited at the antipodes without a shoe to their 
foot, or a sou in their pocket, would end by be- 
coming millionnaires. Although little heard of in 
good suciety til a year ago, he has long been well 
known on the Bourse, and in foreign capitals, as a 
buld financier and suecessful speculator. Two 
years ago he had occasion to go to the south of 
Spain, to visit mines offered by the Spanish gov- 
ernment as security for the loan of two or three of 
his millions. Amongst other places he visited 
Seville, and was there introduced to Don Geronimo 
Gomez Garcia Gonfalon, (and a dozen other names 
besides.) a queer old hidalgo, descended from Bo- 
abdil of the Bloody Crescent, or some such Moor- 
ish potentate. ‘The don dwelt in the shadow of 
the Giralda, and possessed two daughters reputed 
fair ;—you see them there—judge for yourself. 
With one of these Fatello fell desperately in love, 
and asked her in marriage. The lady, who had 
no wish to abandon her native land for the society 
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of so ugly and unpleasant a helpmate, demurred. 
But the suitor was urgent and the papa peremp- 
tory. Old Boabdil had an immense opinion of 
Fatello, was dazzled by his wealth and financial 
reputation, and insisted on his daughter's maz- 
rying him, vowing that he himself was poor as a 
poet, and that if she refused she should go to a 
nunnery. After the usual amount of tears, threats, 
and promises, the marriage took place. The de- 
scendant of the Saracen made an excellent bargain 
for his child. Fatello, infatuated by his passion, 
would have agreed to any conditions, and made 
immense settlements on the beautiful Catalina. His 
father-in-law, like an old semi-African hunks as he 
was, pleaded poverty, hard times, forced contribu- 
tions, and so forth, as excuses for giving his 
daughter no other portion than a few rather re- 
markable diamonds, and some antiquated plate 
dating from the kings of Granada, and better 
suited for a Moorish museum than a Christian 
sideboard. Fatello, whose dealings with the 
Spanish government had given him no very ex- 
alted idea of the opulence of Spanish subjects, 
eared not for the old boy’s maravedis, and credited 
his plea of poverty. A few weeks afterwards, 
Fatello and his wife being still in Seville, Boabdil 
retired for his usual siesta, but not reappearing at 
at the usual hour, a servant went to awaken him, 
and found him purple with apoplexy. The un- 
fortunate Saracen never spoke again. The next 
day he was buried, (they lose no time in those 
warm Jatitudes;) and behold, when the will was 
opened, he had left upwards of three millions of 
reals to his disconsolate daughters—about four 
hundred thousand francs to each of them. When 
the decencies had been observed in the way of 
mourning, and Fatello had finished his affairs, he 
brought his wife and her sister to Paris, took a 
magnificent hotel in the Faubourg St. Honoré, and 
gave Lucullian dinners, and entertainments such as 
are read of in the Arabian Nights, but rarely seen 
in the nineteenth century.” 

‘*And were his fetes well attended ?”’ 

** Not quite immediately. At first everybody 
asked who this Mr. Fatello was, and nobody could 
tell. All sorts of queer stories were got up about 
him. Some said he was a Polish Jew, formerly 
well known in Prague, and who had commenced 
his fortune by attending horse-fairs. Others—mis- 
led by his name, which has an odd Italian sound— 
swore he was a Lombard, continuing the financial 
and speculative traditions of his race. He himself 
claims to be of a good Alsatian family ; and I be- 
lieve the truth is, that his father was a small pro- 
prietor in a northern department, who sent his son 
to Paris, as a boy, to seek his fortune, which, by 
virtue of industry and arithmetic, he has been 
lucky enough to find. But people got tired of 


asking who, and changed the interrogation to what. 
This was much more easily answered—‘ The sig- 
nature of Sigismund Fatello is worth millions upon 
every exchange in Europe,’ was the prompt reply. 
You know our good Parisians, or rather, you know 
the world in general. If John Law, or Dr. Faus- 
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tus, returned upon earth, with wealth proceeding 
from the devil or a swindle, and gave banquets and 
palls, their rooms would not be long empty. No 
more were those of Fatello, against whom, how- 
ever, nothing improper was ever substantiated, ex- 
cept a want of ancestors—a venial offence in 
these days, to be charged against a millionnaire ! 
With a citizen king, and Jews in the chamber, or 
upon argené is the truest blazonry, my word for 
it.”’ 

‘* By their assistance, then, he has got into good 
society ?”’ said Steinfeld. 

** Into almost the best. He has not made much 
progress beyond the Seine; but on this side the 
water, he is everywhere in good odor. ‘They 
make much of him at the Tuileries and in diplo- 
matic circles; and in the Chaussée d’Antin, 
amongst the aristocracy of finance, his money gives 
him right to a high place. And if he plays the 
Amphitryon this winter, in the style he did the last, 
there is no saying whether some of our stiff-necked 
countesses of the vieille roche may not relent, and 
honor his halls with their transcendental presence. 
His entertainments of all kinds are quite super- 
lative; and if he be a plebeian and a brute, his 
wife and sister, on the other hand, are graceful as 
gazelles, and date from the deluge. He is an ug- 
ly-looking monster, certainly,’’ added the handsome 
viscount; ‘* but fortune has atoned for nature’s 
stinginess. A man may forget his resemblance 
to a chimpanzee, when he has millions in his 
strong box, one of the finest houses, and best filled 
stables, and prettiest wives in Paris—when he 
possesses strength and health, and has every 
prospect of living long to enjoy the goods the gods 
have showered upon him.”’ 

“Wrong in the last particular—quite wrong, 
my dear viscount,’ said a bland and unctuous 
voice behind de Mellay. The young men turned 
and found themselves face to face with a comely 
middle-aged personage, whose snug costume of 
professional black was relieved by a red ribbon in 
the button-hole, and who, gliding into the stall in 
their rear, whilst they were engrossed with their 
conversation, had overheard its latter sentences. 

** Ha! doctor,” exclaimed the viscount, ** you 
here, and eaves-dropping! How am I wrong, most 
sapient and debonair of Galens?”’ 

Dr. Pilori was a physician-in high practice, and 
of a class not uncommon in Paris—at once a man 
of pleasure and a votary of science. With a fair 
share of talent and an inordinate one of self-con- 
ceit, he had pushed himself forward in his profes- 
sion, applying himself, in conformity with the 
Parisian rage for spécialités, particularly to one 
class of complaint. The lungs were the organ he 
had taken under his special protection ; his word 
was law in all cases of pulmonary disease. He 
was physician to an hospital, member of the Le- 
gion of Honor, and of innumerable learned soci- 
eties; his portrait graced the shop-windows of 
medical booksellers, whilst his works, on maladies 
of the lungs, occupied a prominent place on their 
shelves. His patients were numerous and his fees 
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large. So far the man of science. The man of 
pleasuse occupied a gorgeous apartment in the 
vicinity of the Madeleine ; gave smart and frequent 
soirées, (as one means of increasing his connec- 
tion,) where singers of the first water gave their 
notes in payment of his advice. He was frequent- 
ly at the opera—occasionally at the Café de Paris, 
lived on bad terms with his wife, and on good ones 
with a ballet-dancer, and was in request as an at- 
tendant at duels amongst the young dandies of the 
clubs, with most of whom he was on a footing of 
familiarity amounting almost to intimacy. 

** How am I wreng, doctor ?’’ repeated de Mel- 
lay. 

“In your prediction of Fatello’s longevity. Of 
course it is of him you speak ?”’ 

**Of no other. What ails him?” 

‘*He is dying of consumption,” gravely re- 
plied Pilori. 

The viscount laughed incredulously, and even 
Steinfeld could not restrain a smile, so little ap- 
pearance was there of a consumptive habit in the 
robust frame, and coarse, rough physiognomy of 
the financier. ; 

‘** Laugh if you please, young gentlemen,” said 
the doctor. ‘‘It is no laughing matter for Mon- 
sieur Fatello, I can tell you. His life is not worth 
a year’s purchase.” 

** You have been prescribing for him then, doc- 
tor?’’ said Arthur, maliciously. 

‘**T have,”’ said the physician, sufring the hit 
to pass unnoticed. ‘* No longer ago than yester- 
day he consulted me for a trifling indisposition, 
and, in studying his idiosyncrasy, I detected the 
graver disease. What do you think he called me 
in fort I ought not to tell these things, but the 
joke is too good to keep. He was annoyed abont 
the blotches on dis face—anxious for a clear com- 
plexion. In what strange places vanity finds a 
corner! Poor fellow! he little thinks how soon 
the worms will be at work upon his cuticle.” 

** You did not tell him, then ?’’ said de Mellay, 
still doubtful of the doctor’s sincerity, and with a 
sort of shudder at his dissecting-room style. 

** What was the use? The seeds of decay are 
too deeply set to be eradicated by the resources of 
art. Although to a non-medical eye he presents 
little appearance of pulmonary derangement, the 
malady has already taken firm hold. Probably it 
is hereditary. It advances slowly but surely, and 
will not be turned aside. The forms of that ter- 
rible disease are many and various, from the pul- 
monia fulminante of Spain, and the galloping con- 
sumption of our island neighbors, to those more 
tedious varieties whose ravages extend over years, 
to kill as surely at last. But I do not tell you 
that I shall not inform M. Fatello of his condition. 
It is our duty to strive to the last, even when we 
have no hope but in a miracle. I shall see him 
to-morrow and break the matter to him.” 

‘And send him to Italy or Madeira, I suppose,” 
said Steinfeld, with an appearance of greater in- 
terest than he had previously taken in the conver- 
sation. 
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‘What fort As well let him die in Paris, 
where he will at least have all the alleviations the 
resources of art and high civilization can afford. 
But enough of the subject. And you, young gen- 
tlemen, say nothing of what I have told you, or 
you will damage my reputation for discretion.” 

The rise of the curtain put a period to the con- 
versation, and, before the act was over, a box- 
keeper delivered a letter to Dr. Pilori, who, after 
reading it, rose with a certain air of importance and 
solicitude, and hurried out of the theatre—his sortie 
provoking a smile amongst some of the habitual 
frequenters of the stalls, who were accustomed to 
see this mane@uvre repeated with a frequency that 
gave it the air of an advertisement. The opera 
over, Steinfeld and de Mellay left the house to- 
gether, and, whilst driving along the boulevard, 
the sentence of death pronounced so positively by 
Pilori upon Fatello, was the subject of their con- 
versation. The viscount was incredulous, took it 
for a hoax, and would have amused the club by its 
repetition, and by a burlesque of Pilori’s dogmatical 
and pompous tone, had not Steinfeld urged him to 
be silent on the subject, lest he should injure the 
indiscreet physician. Arthur promised to say 
nothing about it, and soon forgot the whole affair 
in the excitement of a bowillotte-table. Steinfeld, 
equally reserved, neither forgot the doctor’s prophe- 
cy, nor doubted the conviction that dictated it. De 
Mellay’s gossip about the Fatellos had doubtless 
excited his curiosity, and given him a wish to know 
them—for, two days afterwards, his elegant coupé 
drove into the court of their hotel, and a dandified 
secretary of legation presented, ia due form, the 
Baron Ernest Von Steinfeld to the wealthy finan- 
cier and his handsome wife and sister. 


CHAPTER II.—THE MASQUERADE. 


Turee months had elapsed, and Paris was in 
full carnival. Since the beginning of the year, 
the town had been kept in a state of unusual ex- 
citement by the anticipation of a ball, for which 
the rich and fashionable Countess de M had 
issued invitations to her immense circle of friends 
and acquaintances. The position of the countess 
—who, herself the daughter of an illustrious 
house, and reckoning amongst her ancestors and 
their alliances more than one sovereign prince and 
constable of France, had married a man enriched 
and ennobled by Napoleon—gave her peculiar fa- 
cilities for collecting around her all that was dis- 
tinguished and fashionable in Paris, and for 
blending the various ecoteries into which political 
differences, as much as pride of descent on the 
one hand, and pride of purse on the other, split the 
higher circles of Parisian society. Her invitations 
included stiff-necked legitimists from the dull but 
dignified streets of St. Germain’s faubourg, noble 
a8 a La Tremouille or a Montmorency, and still 
sulking against the monarchy of the 7th August ; 
wealthy parvenus from the Chaussée d’Antin, mil- 
itary nobles of imperial fabrication, Russian prin- 
ces, English lords, Spanish grandees, diplomatists 
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by the dozen, and a prince or two of the reigning 
family. Under ordinary circumstances, Madame 
de M might have hesitated to bring together 
so heterogeneous an assemblage—to have mingled 
in the same saloons all these conflicting vanities, 
opinions, and prejudices ; but the character of her 
entertainment removed the inconveniences of such 
confrontation. It was no ordinary ball or common- 
place route of which the palatial mansion of the 
countess was upon this occasion to be the scene. 
She had conceived the bold idea of resuscitating, 
upon a large scale, an amusement which in Paris 
has long since degenerated into vulgar license and 
drunken saturnalia. Her entertainment was to 
be a masquerade, to which no one was to come 
with uncovered face or in ordinary costume. A 
mask and a disguise were as essential to obtain 
entrance, as was the ticket of admission sent to 
each individual invited, and which was to be de- 
livered up at the door, accompanied by the hold- 
der’s engraved visiting card. This precaution 
was to guard against the recurrence of an unpleas- 
ant incident that had occurred two years previous- 
ly at a minor entertainment of similar character, 
when two ingenious professors of legerdemain, 
better known to the police than to the master of 
the house, found their way into the ball-room 
under the convenient covering of dominos, and de- 
parted, before their presence was discovered, car- 
rying with them a varied assortment of watches, 
purses, and jewellery. 

The night of the much talked-of fete had ar- 
rived; the tailors, milliners, and embroiderers, 
who, for a month past, had slaved in the service 
of the invited, had brought home the results of 
their labors ; the fashionable hair-dressers had had 
a hard day’s work—some hundreds of wreaths and 
nosegays, which in June would have been beauti- 
ful, and in January seemed miraculous, and whose 
aggregate cost was a comfortable year’s income, 
had been composed by the tasteful fingers of the 
Parisian flower-girls. The hour was at hand, 
and many a fair bosom palpitated with pleasurable 
anticipations. The hotel of the rich Fatello, as 
the successful speculator was usually called, had 
its share of the bustle of preparation ; but at last, 
knotty questions of costume were satisfactorily 
settled, and the ladies committed themselves to the 
hands of their tire-women. In his library sat 
Sigismund Fatello, opening a pile of notes and 
letters that had accumulated there since afternoon. 
Some he had read and put carefully aside; to 
others he scarcely vouchsafed a glance ; whilst a 
third class were placed apart for perusal at greater 
leisure. At last, he opened one by whose con- 
tents he was strangely moved, for, on reading 
them, he started and turned pale, as if stung by 
an adder. Passing his hand over his eyes, as 
though to clear his vision, he stood up and placed 
the paper in the very strongest glare of the power- 
ful Carcel lamp illuminating the room. A second 
time he read, and his agitation visibly increased. 
Its cause was a small note, containing but four 
lines, written in a feigned hand. It was an anony- 
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mous letter, striking him in his most vulnerable 
point. Again and again he perused it, striving 
to recognize the handwriting, or conjecture the 
author. All his efforts were in vain. Once, 
inspired by his good genius, he crushed the 
treacherous paper in his hand, and approached 
the fire-place to destroy it in the flames. But, 
as he drew near the logs that glowed and 
crackled on the hearth, his pace became slower 
and slower, untily he finally stood still, smoothed 
the crumpled paper, and once more devoured its 
contents. ‘Then he walked several times up and 
down the apartment, with a hurried step. The 
three months that had elapsed since Arthur de 
Mellay and Baron Steinfeld had met in the stalls 
at the opera, had not passed over the head of 
Fatello without producing a certain change in his 
appearance. He was thinner and paler, his eyes 
were more sunken, and a dark line was pencilled 
beneath them. The change, however, was not 
such as an indifferent person would notice; it 
might proceed from many causes—from mental 
labor, uneasiness, or grief, as well as from bodily 
disease—the idea of which latter was unlikely to 
enter the head of a careless observer of his mas- 
sive frame and features, and of the general appear- 
ance of great muscular strength, still remarkable 
in the ill-favored financier. Now, however, he 
was unusually pale and haggard. ‘The letter he 
still held in his hand had worked upon him like a 
malevolent charm, hollowing his cheek and wrink- 
Jing his brow. For nearly half an hour he con- 
tinued his monotonous walk, alternately slackening 
and accelerating his pace. At times he would 
come to a momentary halt, with the absent air of 
one absorbed in working out a puzzling problem. 
At last he opened a secretaire, touched a spring 
which made a secret drawer fly open, placed in 
this drawer the letter that had so greatly disturbed 
him, closed the desk, and, lighting a taper, took 
the direction of his wife’s sitting-room, in the op- 
posite wing of the hotel. 

Madame Fatello and Mademoiselle Sebastiana 
Gonfalon were equipped for the ball and in readi- 
ness to depart. Between the two sisters, in whose 
ages there was a difference of two years, so strong 
a resemblance existed that they frequently were 
taken for twins. Exactly of the same stature, 
they had the same large dark eyes, abundant hair, 
and brown tint of skin, and the same mouth, not 
very small, but beautiful in form, and adorned with 
teeth of dazzling whiteness. Both had the grace 
and fascination for which their countrywomen are 
renowned. ‘The chief difference between them 
was an expression. Catalina was the more serious 
of the two; her gravity sometimes verged upon 
sullenness, and this was especially observable since 
she had been compelled to a marriage repugnant 
to her feelings, but which she had lacked energy 
and courage to resist. Her father would have 
found it a far less easy task to force Sebastiana to 
a union opposed to her inclinations. As high- 
spirited as her sister was irresolute, Mademoiselle 
Gonfalon was one of those persons whose obsti- 
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nacy is increased by every attempt at coercion. 
Laughing and lively, amidst all her gay coquetries 
there still was a decision in her classically mould- 
ed chin and slightly compressed lip, and a some- 
thing clandestine but resolute in her eye, which a 
physiognomist would have interpreted as denoting 
a degree of intelligence and a passionate strength 
of character denied by nature to her feebler sister. 
Upon this evening, however, it might have been 
thought the two young women had exchanged 
characters. Sebastiana, in general all smiles and 
sprightliness, was thoughtful and predecupied, al- 
most anxious; whilst the listless and melancholy 
Catalina had an unusual appearance of gayety and 
animation. Her cheek was flushed, her eyes 
were brilliant, and she looked repeatedly at a 
jewelled bijon-watch, as though she would fain 
have advanced the hour at which she could with 
propriety make her entrance into Madame de 
M ’s saloons. 

The door opened and Fatello came in. By a 
powerful exertion of that self-command whieh he 
possessed in no ordinary degree, he had banished 
from his countenance nearly every trace of re- 
cent agitation. He was perhaps a shade paler 
than usual, but his brow was unclouded, and his 
uncouth countenance was lighted up by the most 
agreeable smile it could assume. 

** So, ladies,’’ he said, with a liveliness that sat 
but clumsily upon him; “‘ you are armed for con- 
quest. Accept my compliments on the excellent 
taste of your costumes. They are really charm- 
ing. If you are detected, it will hardly be by 
your dress. Those loose robes and that convenient 
cowl are the best possible disguises.”’ 

** All the better!"’ cried Sebastiana. ‘* Noth- 
ing like the dear black domino, under which you 
can be impertinent as you like, with scarce a pos- 
sibility of discovery. There will be fifty such 
dresses as ours in the room.” 

‘No doubt of it,’’ replied her brother-in-law, 
thoughtfully. And his piercing green-gray eye 
scanned the dominos that shrouded the graceful 
figures of his wife and her sister. They were 
plain black satin; but the art of the maker 
had contrived to impart elegance to the costume 
which, of all others, generally possesses it the 
least. The two dresses were exactly alike, except 
that Catalina’s was tied at the wrists with lilac 
ribbons, whilst nothing broke the uniform black- 
ness of her sister’s garb. Black gloves and 
masks, and two bouquets of choice exotics, the 
masterpieces of the celebrated bouqneticre of the 
Madeleine boulevard, completed the ladies’ equip- 
ment. 

‘*T am sorry,” said Fatello, ‘‘to deny myself 
the pleasure of accompanying you to the countess’ 
féte ; but | am behindhand with my correspondence, 
and have received important letters, which I must 
answer by the morning’s post. My night, a part 
of it at least, will be passed at the desk instead of 
in the ball-room.”’ 

There was nothing in this announcement to ex- 
cite surprise; the tone and manner in which it 
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was made were perfectly natural; but, neverthe- 
less, Sebastiana Gonfalon darted a keen, quick 
glance at her brother-in-law, as though seeking in 
his words a double meaning or disguised purpose. 
Madame Fatello showed neither surprise nor dis- 
appointment, but, approaching a table, she took 
from a costly basket of gold filagree, overflowing 
with cards and invitations, an envelope containing 
three tickets for the masquerade. Selecting two 
of them, she threw the third into the basket, and 
again looked at her watch. At that moment the 
door opened, and her carriage was announced. 

‘‘ Come, Sebastiana,’’ said Madame Fatello, im- 
patiently. ‘* Good-night, M. Fatello.”” And, with 
a slight bow to her husband, she passed into the 
ante-room. 

“* Good-night, Sigismund,”’ said Sebastiana. 
“Change your mind and follow us.” 

‘‘ Impossible,”’ said Fatello, with the same smil- 
ing countenance as before. 

Sebastiana followed her sister. Fatello lingered 
a few moments in the drawing-room, and then re- 
turned to his study. As he entered it, he heard 
the roll of the carriage-wheels driving out of the 
court. 

The masquerade given by the Countess de M 
was that kind of magnificent and extraordinary en- 
tertainment which forms the event of the year in 
which it oceurs; which is long held up as a pat- 
tern to gala-givers, and as marking a red-letter 
epoch in the annals of fashion and pleasure. Noth- 
ing was spared to make it in all respects perfect. 
An entire floor of the countess’ vast mansion had 
been cleared, for the occasion, of all superfluous 
furniture ; three splendid saloons were appropriated 
to dancing; two others, equally spacious, to re- 
freshments. In these, the appetites of the guests 





had been richly catered for. One was the coffee-| 


house, the other the restaurant. In the former, on 
a multitude of small marble tables, a regiment of 
attentive waiters served ices and sherbets, wine and 
chocolate, coffee and liqueurs. In the latter, tables 
were laid for supper, and upon each of them lay a 
printed bill of fare, where the hungry made their 
selection from a list of the most delicate dishes, 
whose appearance followed the order with a celer- 
ity that would have done honor to the best-appointed 
hotel in Paris. A long, wide gallery, and some 
smaller rooms, were used as a promenade, where 
the company freely circulated. In a music-hall, a 
strong party of professional singers kept up an un- 
ceasing concert for the entertainment of all comers ; 
and in a chamber fitted up as a tent, an Italian jug- 
gler, with peaked beard, and in antique costume 
of black velvet, performed tricks of extraordinary 
novelty and ingenuity. Every part and corner of 
this magnificent suite of apartments was lighted a 
giorno, draped with colored silks and muslins, and 
enlivened by a profusion of tall mirrors, multiply- 
ing tenfold the fantastical figures of the maskers 
and the flame of the countless bougies. Many hun- 
dreds of porcelain vases, containing the choicest 
plants, forced prematurely into flower, and all re- 
markable for brilliancy of color or fragrance of 
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perfume, lined the broad corridors and the recesses 
of the windows, which latter were further filled by 
admirably executed transparencies, forming a series 
of views from the Italian lakes. The whole resem- 
bled a scene from fairy-land, or an enchanted palace, 
raised by the wand of some benevolent gnome for 
the delectation of the sons and daughters of mor- 
tality. If the entertainment was of unparalleled 
magnificence, the appearance of the guests did it 
no discredit. Tasteful and ingeniously devised 
costumes crowded the apartments; history and 
romance had been ransacked for characters; the 
most costly materials had been lavishly employed 
in the composition of dresses for that one night's 
diversion. All was glitter of jewels, wave of 
plumes, and rustle of rich brocades. In diamonds 
alone, an emperor's ransom was displayed; and 
more than one fair masker bore upon her neck and 
arms, and graceful head, the annual revenue of 
half-a-dozen German princes. 

As Sebastiana had predicted, there was a con 
siderable sprinkling of dominos amongst the motley 
throng; and as usual, of those who had selected 
that dress, more favorable to concealment and in- 
trigue than to display of personal graces or costly 
ornaments, at least one half had preferred black to 
any other color. These latter seemed the subject 
of the particular attention of: one of their number, 
who, soon after twelve o'clock, made his appear- 
ance in the ball-room. Impatience to share in the 
much-talked-of féte, had rendered the invited punc- 
tual ; by that hour nearly all had arrived, and in 
such numbers that the rooms, though so large and 
numerous, were crowded at least as much as was 
convenient and consistent with circulation.” Hence 
the black domino was frequently impeded in the 
rapid movements he commenced whenever one of 
his own species—that is to say, a domino of the 
same color—caught his eye, movements which had 
for their object to meet or overtake the person of 
garb similar to his own. On such occasions, so 
great was his impatience, that in a publie ball-room 
he would surely have incurred a quarrel by the 
somewhat too vigorous use he made of his elbows. 
But Madame de M ‘s well-bred guests merely 
shrugged their shoulders, and wondered who the 
manant could be whe thus imported into their élite 
society the unceremonious usages of an opera-house 
masquerade. ‘The black domino heeded not their 
mute wonderment, nor cared for the unfavorable 
impression he might leave upon the ribs and the 
minds of those he jostled. He was evidently look- 
ing for somebody, and however discouraging the 
task of seeking one particular black domino ina 
crowded masquerade, where there were two or 
three score of them, he persevered, in spite of re- 
peated disappointments. At last it seemed as if 
success had rewarded his constancy. With the 
suddenness and certainty of a well-broken pointer, 
he came toadead stop at sight of a black satin 
domino leaning on the arm of an elegant Hungarian 
hussar. ‘To the steps of this couple he thencefor- 
ward attached himself. Whithersoever they went, 
he followed, keeping at sufficient distance to pre- 
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vent their noticing his pursuit; regulating his pace 
by theirs, but occasionally accelerating it so as to 
pass them, and lingering for a second when close 
at their side as if trying to distinguish the tones of 
their voices, or to catch a few words of their dis- 
course. Whilst thus engaged, he did not observe 
that he had himself become an object of attention 
to a third black domino, who, previously to him, 
had been dogging, but at greater distance, and 
with still more precaution than he observed, the 
steps of the hussar and his companion. The curi- 
osity and caution of domino No. 3 appeared to re- 
ceive fresh stimulus from the apparition of a rival 
observer, over whose movements he kept careful 
watch, but from afar, and concealed as much as 
possible amongst the crowd, somewhat after the 
fashion in which the red Indian observes, from his 
shelter amidst the trees of the forest, the movements 
of the hunter, who himself watches from an ambush 
the course of a herd of deer. 

The only portion of the apartments thrown open 
to the maskers that was not rendered light as day 
by a profusion of wax candles, was a vast conser- 
vatory, the entrance to which was through two 
large French windows, opening out of one of the 
dancing rooms. Paved with a mosaic of divers- 
colored marbles and fanciful device, it contained a 
choice collection of exotics and evergreens, of such 
remarkable size and beauty, that the topmost ‘eaves 
of many of them rustled against the elevated glass 
roof. These trees and shrubs were so arranged as 
to form a sort of miniature labyrinth, upon whose 
paths a mild light was thrown by lamps of colored 
glass suspended to the branches. This illumina- 
tion, although ample to guide the steps of the 
promenaders between the verdant and flowering 
hedges, seemed but a twilight, from its contrast 
with the broad glare of the adjoining apartments. 
The change from a strong to a subdued light had 
been purposely contrived by the judicious arrangers 
of the féte, as a relief for eyes wearied by the bril- 
lianey of the ball-room. As yet, however, few 
persons seemed eager for the transition, and the 
conservatory was little resorted to except at the 
close of a dance, when its comparatively fresh 
atmosphere was gladly sought. 

Quadrilles had just commenced in all the dancing- 
rooms, when the Hungarian hussar and his domino, 
making their way slowly and with some difficulty 
in rear of the dancers, tovk refuge in the conser- 
vatory from the din of music and pressure of the 
crowd. They were evidently so absorbed in their 
conversation, so much alone in the midst of the 
multitude, that their eternal pursuer ventured unu- 
sually near to them, and was close at their heels, 
when they passed through the glass door. Then, 
instead of continuing to follow them, he struck 
into another path, which ran nearly parallel to the 
one they took. On reaching a circle of beautiful 
arbutus, whose white bells and bright strawberries 
gleamed like pearls and blood-drops in the light 
of the purple lamps that hung amongst them, the 
hussar and his companion paused beside a por- 
phyry basin, supported by a sculptured pedestal 
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of the same material. For a few moments they 
stood silent, gazing at the gold-fish that swam 
their monotonous circle in the basin; and at the 
little fountain that spouted up in its centre. Then 
leaning upon the edge of the vase, they resumed 
their conversation in tones less guarded than before, 
for here they might almost consider themselves 
alone—the few groups and couples sauntering in 
the conservatory being too much engrossed in their 
own discourse to heed that of others. The Hun- 
garian removed his mask, still, however, holding 
it ready to apply to his face in case of intrusion ; 
whilst the domino contented herself with raising 
the silken beard of hers, to allow the musical tones 
proceeding from a pair of rosy and youthful lips 
to fall more clearly upon her companion’s ear. 
Thus they continued a conversation apparently of 
deep interest to both, and which they suspended 
only when some passing party of masks lingered 
for an instant beside the fountain, until the end of 
the quadrille brought a throng of dancers into the 
conservatory. Then they left the place, and saun- 
tered back into the ball-room. 

Meanwhile, the third domino watched the con- 
servatory doors with a lynx-eyed vigilance worthy 
a pupil of the celebrated Vidoeq. Although the 
loose black dress might have covered either a short 
man or a woman of the middle stature, the deli- 
cacy of the gloved fingers, and of the tiny foot 
that peeped from below its border, left litthke doubt 
as to the sex of its wearer. From a convenient 
position on the steps leading up to an orchestra, 
the fringe of her mask confined by a band, so as to 
prohibit even a glimpse of her ivory chin, she sub- 
jected to a rigid scrutiny all who issued from the 
conservatory. Suddenly, from the door nearest 
to her, the hussar and his companion made their 
appearance, and as they passed, she shrouded her- 
self behind the portly figure and sumptuous em- 
broideries of a Venetian doge. Then she resumed 
her watch, and a minute had not elapsed when 
she saw the tall black domino, whom she had ob- 
served during the evening, re€nter the dancing- 
room and make his way as fast as the crowd would 
allow him to the nearest door of exit, with a hur- 
ried and irregular step, hardly to be explained other: 
wise than by sudden illness or violent emotion. She 
followed him to the head of the staircase, down 
which he rushed, disappearing at its foot through 
the crowd of lackeys in the hall. Having seen 
this, she reéntered the ball-room, sought out the 
hussar and his companion, and soon afterwards 
was whirling with the former in the giddy circles 
of a waltz. 

Some hours later, as the Hungarian retired 
from the ball, almost borne along in the dense 
stream of masks that now flowed through the 
rooms, he felt a momentary pressure of his hand. 
A paper remained in its palm, upon which his fin- 
gers mechanically closed. Amidst the ever-moving 
throng it was impossible to detect the person from 
whom he had received it. By this time a large 
portion of the company, oppressed by the heat 





had unmasked, but he knew none of the faces he 
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saw around him, whilst of those who had pre- 
served their vizards he could fix on none as object 
of suspicion. So soon as he could extricate him- 
self from the crowd, he unfolded the paper. It 
contained the following mysterious words, hastily 
scrawled with a pencil :— 


One whom you think asleep wakes and watches. 
He is here ; has followed and overheard you, and 
will seek revenge. Be prepared. Proof is difficult ; 
denial may be safety. Adopt it at all risks. Masked, 
the sisters are undistinguishable. Credit this warn- 
ing from a sincere friend. 


Thrice the Hungarian perused this mysterious 
billet ; and then, thrusting it into the breast of his 
richly braided jacket, slowly left the house. 


CHAPTER IlI.—-THE ACCUSATION, 


Tne house selected by Baron Ernest von Stein- 
feld, wherein to pass what might possibly be his 
Jast season in Paris, was situated in the Rue St. 
Lazare. It was one of those buildings, of frequent 
occurrence in modern Parisian architecture, which 
seem intended to gratify the taste of such persons 
as prefer the English fashion of occupying an en- 
tire house, to the French one of dwelling upon a 
floor. At the bottom of a paved court-yard, 
around three sides of which was built a large 
mansion containing many tenants, stood one of 
those edifices known in French parlance as_pavil- 
ions—not that they possess a dome, resemble a 
tent, or, for the most part, have any of the quali- 
ties of a summer-house, but because, in Paris, the 
term ‘‘ house’? is grudgingly bestowed upon a 
building of less than five stories and thirty or forty 
rooms. This pavilion had but three stories and a 
dozen rooms ; it was a particularly complete and 
independent habitation, standing well back from 
the body of the house, under whose number it was 
included, and of which, although detached, it was 
considered to form part ; and having two entrances, 
one through the court, the other from a lane run- 
ning at right angles with the street. The ground- 
floor contained, besides a light and commodious 
vestibule and servants’ offices, only one apartment, 
a handsome dining-room, in which, however, it 
was impossible, for three quarters of the year, to 
dine without lamps—the daylight admitted by its 
one broad window being greatly limited by the 
walls of a nook of garden, and by the impending 
branches of a laburnum and acacia, which mingled 
their boughs in affectionate union, twin lords of a 
square yard of grass, and of a fathom’s length of 
flower-bed, and in the spring-time rejoiced the in- 
mates of the pavilion with the odorous rustle of 
their yellow clusters and rose-colored blossoms. 
The first floor contained two pleasant drawing- 
rooms and a boudoir; the second, bath, bed, and 
dressing-rooms. The roof, flat and surrounded by 
a parapet, commanded a view over the adjacent 
gardens of an extensive bathing establishment and 
maison de santé, and was no unpleasant resort, on 
a fine day, for persons desirous to inhale the fresh 
air, or to scent it with the fumes of Havana's 
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weed. This pavilion, described by the Petites 
Affiches as fraichement décoré—the said decoration 
consisting in fresh paint and paper, and in a profusion 
of that cheerful French luxury, large and excel- 
lent mirrors—was rented for six months by Baron 
Steinfeld, who had hired for the same period, 
from a fashionable upholsterer—for a sum which 
would almost have furnished the house perma- 
nently in a plainer manner—a complete set of fur- 
niture, against whose perfect elegance and good 
taste not a syllable could be breathed. His estab- 
lishment was as correct as his residence. It eon- 
sisted, in the first place, of a French cook, with 
whose sauces Arthur de Mellay had repeatedly 
expressed his willingness to eat a fragment of his 
father ; which offer—considering the worthy count 
had been a guardsman in the time of Louis XVI., 
and, consequently, was neither young nor tender 
—was certainly a high testimonial to the merits 
of sauce and cook. Then came an Italian valet, 
quite as skilful a personage in his way as the pro- 
fessor of gastronomic science—speaking three or 
four languages, accumulating in his own individu- 
ality the knowledge and acquirements of a legion 
of hairdressers, perfumers, and the like—thor- 
oughly versed in the arcana of the toilet, a secre- 
tary in case of need, amd a perfect Mercury in 
matters of intrigue. The third person of Stein- 
feld’s household, the last, and also by much the 
least—physically speaking, that is to say, but by 
no means in his own estimation—was one of those 
miniature tigers, (copied from the English, and 
essential appendages to the establishment of a Paris 
lion,) who look as if they had been subjected to 
that curious Chinese process by which lofty shrubs 
and forest trees are stunted to dimensions that per- 
mit the plantation of a grove in a flower-pot— 
wizen-faced, top-booted abortions, uniting the mis- 
chief and the proportions of a monkey, and fright- 
fully precocious in every species of villany. The 
house also contained, during the day, an old 
Frenchwoman, of a species indigenous and con- 
fined to Paris—the patient butt of the cook’s ill- 
humors and of the groom’s pranks, with bearded 
chin and slipshod feet, and willing for any sort of 
dirty work, from the scouring of a kettle to the 
administration of the remedy renowned in French 
pharmacy. 

It was an hour past noon on the day succeeding 
the Countess of M *s masquerade, and Stein- 
feld sat alone at breakfast. It were more correct 
to say that he sat at the breakfast table ; for the 
savory meal before him was still untasted, and he 
seemed in no haste to attack it. In vain the green 
oysters from Ostend lay invitingly open, and one 
of the Chevet’s pies displayed, through a triangu- 
lar aperture in its crust, the tender tints of an 
exquisite fore-gras—the result of the martyrdom 
of some unhappy Strasburg duck ; in vain a fra- 
grant steam of truffles oozed from beneath the 
covers of two silver dishes, fresh from the labora- 
tory of Macedoine the cook, and mingled its odors 
with the flowery aroma of a bottle of Sauterne, 
| from which Rufini the valet had just extracted the 
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long yellow-sealed cork. Apparently, none of 
these creature-comforts dwelt in the desires of the 
baron, who sat sideways to the table, his chin 
resting on his hand, gazing upon vacancy with an 
intenseness bespeaking deep predccupation. One 
acquainted with Steinfeld’s cireumstances would 
have hesitated little in conjecturing the nature of 
the unpleasant reflections in which he seemed 
absorbed. They might very well have for motive 
the unprosperous state of his exchequer, the heavy 
incumbrances weighing upon the hereditary acres, 
the approaching decease of that convenient but 
fickle ally, on whose succor half the world exist, 
and whose name is credit. The baron had been 
anything but a prudent man. Too careless of the 
future, he had neglected fortune when she offered 
herself to his embrace; and now she revenged 
herself by averting her countenance. Of high 
descent and fair estate, handsome person and fasci- 
nating manners, far some years Steinfeld might 
have aspired to the hand of almost any heiress in 
Vienna or Paris. Numerous were the matrimo- 
nial overtures that had been more or less directly 
made to him, at atime when, in love with his 
bachelorhood, and celebrated for his bonnes for- 
tunes, he looked upon the bonds of hymen as the 
most oppressive of fetters, intolerable even when 
sheathed in gold. The matchmakers, repulsed 
without exception, at last renounced all further 
attempts upon the hand of the handsome Austrian 
—as Steinfeld was generally called in Paris— 
and declared him an incorrigible partisan of celi- 
bacy. ‘To the unmolested enjoyment of his bach- 
elor bliss the baron was for some years left, until 
one morning he awoke to the disagreeable con- 
sciousness that profuse expenditure had done its 
work, and that ruin or a rich marriage were the 
only alternatives Jeft him. He was fully alive to 
the difficulties placed in the way of the latter by 
the change in his circumstances. His ancient 
name and personal advantages remained, but his 
fair estate was in the hands of the harpies; and 
however disposed romantic young ladies might be 
to overlook this misfortune, prudent papas would 
deem it a serious stumbling-block. Then it was 
that, roused by horrid visions of approaching 
poverty from his usual state of happy insouciance, 
the baron gathered together the relics of his past 
opulence, squeezed and exhausted every remain- 
ing resource, and, assuming a bold front against 
bad fortune, returned to Paris, with much the 
feelings of a soldier who screws up all his energies 
to conquer or to die. It was no apprehension, 
however, as to the result of this final struggle— 
no nervous trepidation arising from the imminence 
of his situation, that now clouded Steinfeld’s brow 
and spoiled his appetite. On the contrary he 
deemed victory secure, and beheld himself, in no 
remote perspective, emerging triumphantly from 
his difficulties, even as a snake, casting its shabby 
skin, reappears in glittering scales of gold. He 
had not wasted the three months he had passed 
in Paris, and was well satisfied with the result of 
his exertions. His present uneasiness had a dif- 


ferent origin—one similar to the cause by which, 
some fifteen hours previously, we saw Sigismund 
| Fatello so deeply moved. ‘The baron turned and 
twisted in his hand a letter, to whese contents he 
“again and again recurred, pondering them intent- 
ly. Like that received by the banker, the billet 
was anonymous; like his, it contained but three 
or four lines ; but, despite its brevity and want of 
authenticity, it proved, on the part of the writer, 
whoever that might be, an acquaintance with the 
baron’s most important secret, that did not fail 
greatly to disquiet him. Who had thus detected 
what he deemed so surely concealed! He strained 


| hie eyes and memory, in vain endeavoring to re- 


cognize the handwriting; and, more than once 
faneying he had done so, he fetched notes and 
letters from a desk in the adjoining boudoir, to 
compare them with the anonymous epistle. But 
the comparison always dissipated his suspicion. 
Then, taking a pen, and a dimunitive sheet of 
amber-scented paper, he began a note, but tore 
the paper after writing only three words, and 
threw the fragments impatiently into the fire. 
Just then the pavilion bell rang loudly ; the next 
minute there was a knock at the room door, and 
Celestin the tiger made his appearance, bearing a 
card inscribed with the name of M. Sigismund 
Fatello, and an inquiry whether Monsieur le 
Baron was at home and visible. 

On reading the banker's name, Steinfeld made 
a slight and sudden movement, almost amounting 
to a start, but, instantly recovering himself, he 
bade his groom show the visitor up stairs. At 
the same time he hastily seated himself, ordered 
Rufini to take off the covers, poured some wine 
into a glass, and helped himself from the first dish 
that came to hand; so that when Fatello, ushered 
in by the groom, entered the apartment, he had 
all the appearance of one whose whole facul- 
ties were concentrated, for the time being, in the 
enjoyment of an excellent meal. Rising from his 
chair, with an air of jovial cordiality, he hastened 
to welcome the banker. 

‘* An unexpected pleasure, my dear Fatello,” 
said he. ‘* What favorable chance procures me 
so early a visit? You are come to breakfast, I 
hope. Rufini, a knife and fork for M. Fatello.” 

**T have breakfasted, M. le Baron,’’ replied 
Fatello, with a dryness amounting almost to inci- 
vility. ‘* If my eall is untimely, my business is 
pressing: and private,’”?’ he added, with a 
glance at the Italian, who stood in respectful im- 
mobility behind his master’s chair. 

** Leave the room, Rufini,’’ said Steinfeld. 

The well-drilled valet bowed in silence, and 
glided noiselessly from the apartment. 

** Now, then, my good friend,’’ said the Aus- 
trian, in the same gay, off-hand tone as before, 
**] am all ear and attention. Whatisup? Noth- 
ing bad, I hope; nothing so serious as to spoil 
my appetite. I have heard a proverb condemning 
discourse between a full man and a hungry one.”’ 

Fatello made no immediate reply. There was 
something very peculiar in his aspect. His lips 
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were pale and compressed, and his brow slightly 
knit. He seemed constraining himself to silence 
until he felt he could speak calmly on a subject 
which roused anger and indignation in his breast. 
Whilst seemingly engrossed by his breakfast, 
Steinfeld lost not a look or motion of his visitor's, 
not a line of his physiognomy, or a glance of his 
small piercing eye. And the baron, notwithstand- 
ing his assumed careless levity of manner, did not 
feel altogether at his ease. 

** You have not turned conspirator, I hope,”’ 
said he, when Fatello, after a short but awkward 
pause, still remained silent. ‘* No Henri-quinquist 
plot, or plan to restore the glorious days of the 
guillotine and the Goddess of Liberty? No, no; 
a Cresus of your calibre, my dear Fatello, would 
not mix in such matters. Your plotters are hungry 
dogs, with more debts than ducats. Talking of 
hunger—I am grieved you have breakfasted. 
This mushroom omelet does honor to Macedoine.”’ 

The baron would have talked on—for at that 
moment any sort of babble seemed to him prefera- 
ble to silence. But Fatello, who had not heard a 
word he had said, suddenly rose from his seat, 
rested his hands upon the table, and leaning for- 
ward, with eyes sternly fixed upon Steinfeld, ut- 
tered these remarkable words, in tones rendered 
harsh and grating by the effort that made them 
ealin : 

‘Monsieur le Baron de Steinfeld, you are 
courting my wife!’’ 

The most expert physiognomist would have 
failed to detect upon the countenance of the ex- 
diplomatist any other expression than one of pro- 
found astonishment, tinged by that glow of indig- 
nation an innocent man would be likely to feel at 
an unfounded accusation, abruptly and_ brutally 
brought. After sustaining for a few seconds Fa- 
tello’s fixed and angry gaze, his features relaxed 
into a slightly contemptuous smile. 

** The jest is surely in questionable taste, my 
dear M. Fatello. And the severity of your coun- 
tenance might alarm a man with a conscience less 
clear than mine.” 

**] jest not, sir, with my honor and happiness,”’ 
retorted Fatello, with a rude fiereeness that brought 
a flush to the baron’s cheek—a flame of anger 
which the next moment, however, dispelled. 

“Then, my dear M. Fatello,”’ said Steinfeld, 
** since, instead of a bad jest, you mean sober ear- 
nest, | can only say you are grossly misinformed, 
and that your suspicions are as injurious to Madame 
Fatello, as your manner of expressing them is in- 
sulting to myself.’’ 

“‘T have no suspicions,” replied Fatelio, ‘* but 
a certainty.”’ 

‘Impossible !"’ said the baron. ‘* Name my 
accuser. He shall account for the base calumny.”’ 

“* He desires no better,’’ replied Fatello, steruly. 
‘“‘T myself accuse you. No slanderous tongues, 
but my own ears, are evidence against you. And 
yourself, sir, shall confess what you now so stub- 
bornly deny. You were at last night's masquerade.” 

‘“*T was so.” 











‘In hussar uniform—crimson vest and white 
pelisse.”’ 

Steinfeld bowed assent. ‘* The uniform of the 
regiment to which |] formerly belonged.” 

** A black domino,was on your arm.” 

** Ma foi!” cried the baron, with a laugh that 
sounded rather forced, ‘‘ if you demand an account 
of all the masks I walked and danced with, I shall 
hardly be able to satisfy you. Dominos there 
were, doubtless; and, of all colors, black amongst 
the rest.” 

** You equivocate, sir,” said Fatello, angrily. 
**T will aid your memory. The domino I mean 
was your companion early in the night. The 
domino I mean danced once with you, (a waltz,) 
and afterwards walked with you through the 
rooms, in deep conversation. The domino I mean 
stood with you for more than ten minutes beside 
the fountain in the conservatory. The domino I 
mean was my wife; and you, Baron Steinfeld, are 
a villain!” 

- During this singular conversation Steinfeld had 
sat, leaning back in his large elbow-chair, in an atti- 
tude of easy indifference—one slippered foot thrown 
carelessly over the other, and his hands thrust into 
the pockets of his damask dressing-gown. On re- 
ceiving this last outrageous insult, his lip blanched 
with passion, his whole person quivered as with 
an electric shock, and he half rose from his semi- 
recumbent position. But the baron was a man of 
vast self-command ; one of those cool-headed, cool- 
hearted egotists who rarely act upon impulse, or 
compromise their interests by ill-timed impetuosity. 
The first choleric movement, prompting him to 
throw Fatello down stairs, was checked with won- 
derful promptitude, and with little appearance of 
effort. In reality, however, the effort was a vio- 
lent one. As a soldier at the triangles bites a 
bullet with the rage of pain, so Steinfeld clenched 
his hands till the strong sharp nails almost cut into 
the palm. As he did so, a paper in his pocket 
rustled against his knuckles. It was the note so 
mysteriously conveyed to him at the masquerade, 
and which he had been pondering when Fatello 
was announced. To one so quick-witted, the 
mere touch of the paper was as suggestive as a 
volume of sage counsels. In an instant every sign 
of annoyance disappeared from his features; he 
rose quietly from his seat, and with easy dignity 
and an urbane countenance, confronted Fatello, 
who stood gloomy and lowering before the fire. 

**T see, M. Fatello,”’ he said, ‘that you are 
bent upon our cutting each other's throats; but, 
strange as it may seem, after the terms you have 
employed, I still hope to avert the unpleasant ne- 
cessity. Forone moment moderate your language, 
and give me time for brief explanation. If 1 
rightly understand you, it is from your own obser- 
vations you thus accuse me; and I presume you 
did me the henor of a personal surveillance at last 
night’s ball?” 

Fatello, his violence checked for the moment 
from further outbreak, by the baron’s courtesy and 
coolness, made a gesture of sullen assent, 
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** And that you overheard a part, but not the 
whole, of my conversation with the black domino 
in question ?”” 

‘“*T heard enough, and too much,’’ replied Fa- 
tello, with a savage scowl at his intelocutor. 
‘This is idle talk, mere gain of time. Baron 
Steinfeld !’’ cried the banker, in a voice that again 
rose high above its usual pitch, ‘* you are ' 

** Stop!’ interrupted Steinfeld, speaking very 
quickly, but with an extraordinary and command- 
ing calmness, which again had its effect. ‘‘ De- 
scend not to invective, M. Fatello. There is 
always time for violence. Hear reason. You 
are in error, an error easily explained. 1 certain- 
ly saw Madame Fatello at the ball, saw and spoke 
with her—patience, sir, and hear me! But the 
domino, of my conversation with whom you heard 
a part, was not Madame Fatello, but Mademoiselle 
Gonfalon. You take little interest in the frivoli- 
ties of a masquerade, and are possibly unaware 
that the two ladies’ dresses were exactly similar. 
You can have heard our conversation but imper- 
fectly, or you would not have wronged me by this 
suspicion.”’ 

Whilst uttering these last sentences, Steinfeld 
redoubled the keenness of the scrutiny with which 
he regarded the banker's uncomely and agitated 
physiognomy. But although piquing himself, as 
a former diplomatist, on skill in reading men’s 
thoughts through their faces, he was unable to de- 
cipher the expression of Fatello’s countenance on 
receiving this plausible explanation of the error 
into which he had been led by the sisters’ identity 
of costume. As he proceeded with it, the bank- 
er’s lips, slightly parting, gave his face an air of 
stupefied wonderment, in addition to its previously 
inflamed and angry aspect. When Steinfeld con- 
cluded an explanation uttered with every appear- 
ance of sincerity and candor, and in that flexible 
and affable tone which, when he chose to employ 
it, imparted to his words a peculiarly seductive 
and persuasive charm, Fatello’s lips were again 
firmly closed, and curled with a curious and inex- 
plicable smile. This faded away; he struck his 
left hand against his forehead, and remained for 
some moments plunged in thought, as if he hastily 
retraced in his memory what he had heard the 
night before, to see how it tallied with the expla- 
nation just given him. Thus, at least, Steinfeld 
interpreted his manner; and although the Austri- 
an’s countenance preserved its serenity, his heart 
throbbed violently against his ribs during the banker's 
brief cogitation. The result of this was evidently 
satisfactory to Fatello, from whose brow, when his 
hand again dropped by his side, the lowering cloud 
had disappeared, replaced by affability and regret. 

‘“*T see,” he said, with better grace than might 
have been expected from him, and taking a step 
towards Steinfeld, ‘‘ that nothing remains for me 
but to implore your pardon, baron, for my unwar- 
rantable suspicions, and for the harsh and unbe- 
coming expressions into which they betrayed me. 
Jealousy is an evil counsellor, and blinds to the 
simplest truths. I scarce dare hope you will for- 
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give my intemperate conduct, without exacting 
the hostile meeting for which I was just now as 
eager as I at present am to avoid it. If you insist, 
I must not refuse, but I give you my word that 
if I have a duel with you to-day, nothing shall 
induce me to depart from the defensive.”’ 

**T should be unreasonable,’’ replied Steinfeld 
graciously, ‘** if I exacted ampler satisfaction than 
this handsome apology, for what, after all, was no 
unnatural misconception. Ten years ago, I might 
have been more punctilious, but after three or four 
encounters of the kind, a duel avoided, when its 
real motive is removed, is a credit to a man’s good 
sense, and no slur upon his courage.”’ 

** No one will ever attack yours, my dear 
baron,”’ said Fatello. ‘*1 only hope you will 
always keep what has passed between us this 
morning as profound a secret as 1, for my own 
sake, certainly shall do. I am by no means dis- 
posed to boast of my part in the affair.”’ 

Steinfeld bowed politely, and the two men ex- 
changed, with smiles upon their faces, a cordial 
grasp of the hand. 

**Out of evil cometh good,” said the banker 
sententiously, subsiding upon the silken cushions 
of a causeuse that extended its arms invitingly at 
the chimney-corner. ‘‘ I am delighted to find that 
the leaden bullet I anticipated exchanging with 
you is likely to be converted into a golden ring, 
establishing so near a connection between us as to 
render our fighting a duel one of the least proba- 
ble things in the world. My dear baron, I shall 
rejoice to call you brother-in-law.”’ 

‘**Tt would be a great honor for me,’’ replied 
Steinfeld, ‘‘ but you overrate the probability of my 
enjoying it. Nothing has passed between Made- 
moiselle Gonfalon and myself to warrant my reck- 
oning on her preference.” 

** Tush, tush! baron,’’ said Fatello, apparently 
not heeding, or not noticing the somewhat super- 
cilious turn of Steinfeld’s phrases, ‘‘ you forget 
the new and not very creditable occupation to 
which the demons of jealousy and suspicion last 
night condemned me. You forget that I tracked 
you in the promenade, and lay in ambush by the 
fountain, or you would hardly put me off with 
such tales as these.’’ 

The baron winced imperceptibly on being thus 
reminded how closely his movements had been 
watched. 

** You are evidently new at the profession of a 
scout,”’ said he jestingly, ‘‘or you would have 
caught more correctly my conversation with your 
amiable sister-in-law. Mademoiselle Gonfalon is 
a charming person; the mask gives a certain li- 
cense to flirtation, and a partial hearing of what 
passed between us has evidently misled you as to 
its precise import.”’ 

‘** Not a bit of it!” cried Fatello, with an odd 
laugh—‘‘ I heard better than you think, I assure 
you ; and what I did hear quite satisfied me that 
you are a smitten man, and that Sebastiana is well 
disposed to favor your suit.”’ 





‘*] must again protest,’’ said Steinfeld, express- 
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ing himself with some embarrassment, ‘‘ that the 
thought of becoming Mademoiselle Gonfalon’s hus- 
band, great as the honor would be, has never yet 
been seriously entertained by me; and that, how- 
ever you may have been misled by the snatches 
of our conversation you overheard, nothing ever 
passed between us exceeding the limits of allow- 
able flirtation—the not unnatural consequence of 
Mademoiselle Sebastiana’s fascinating vivacity, 
and of the agreeable footing of intimacy on which, 
for the last three months, | have found admittance 
at your hospitable house.”’ 

Sigismund Fatello preserved, while the baron 
waded through the intricacies of his artificial and 
complicated denial, a half-smile of polite but total 
incredulity. 

‘*My dear baron,’’ said he, gravely, when 
Steimfeld at last paused, ‘‘I am sure you are too 
honorable a man to trifle with the affections of 
any woman. I know you as the very opposite 
character to those heartless and despicable male 
coquets, who ensnare susceptible hearts for the 
cruel pleasure of bruising or breaking them, and 
sacrifice, in their vile egotism, the happiness of 
others to the indulgence of a paltry vanity. I 
detect the motives of your present reserve, and, 
believe me, I appreciate their delicacy. Rumor, 
that eternal and impertinent gossip, has asserted 
that Baron Ernest von Steinfeld has impaired, by 
his open hand and pursuit of pleasure, the heritage 
of his forefathers. 1 do not mean that this has 
become matter of common report ; but we bankers 
have opportunities of knowing many things, and 
can often read in our bill-books and ledgers the 
histories of families and individuals. In short, it 
is little matter how I know that your affairs, my 
dear baron, are less flourishing than they might 
be, or than you could wish. But this, after all, 
is an unimportant matter. The dirty acres are 
still there—the Schloss Steinfeld still stands firm 
upon its foundation, and though there be a bit of 
a mortgage on the domain, and some trouble with 
refractory Jews, it is nothing, I am sure, but what 
aclear head and a little ready cash will easily 
dispose of.’ 

It was natural to suppose that a lover, whose 
position on the brink of ruin made him scruple to 
ask the hand of his mistress of her nearest male 
relative and protector, and who found his embar- 
rassinents suddenly smoothed over and made light 
of by the very person who might be expected to 
exaggerate them, would be the last man to place 
fresh stumbling-blucks on the path to happiness 
thus unexpectedly cleared before him. Steinfeld, 
however, appeared little disposed to chime in with 
the banker's emollient view of his disastrous finan- 
cial position. With an eagerness that bespoke 
either the most honorable punctiliousness, or very 
little anxiety to become the husband of Mademoi- 
selle Gonfalon, he set Fatello right. 

“I heartily wish,’’ said he, ‘* matters were 
no worse than you suppose. You quite underrate 
my real embarrassments. My estate is mine only 
nominally ; not a farthing it produces comes into 
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my pocket; the very castle and its farniture are 
pledged ; some houses in Vienna, and a few thou- 
sand florins of Austrian renées, derived from my 
mother, melted away years ago; I am deeply in 
debt, and harassed on all sides by duns and ex- 
tortioners. I calculated my liabilities the other 
day—why, I know not, for I have no chanee of 
clearing them—and I found it would require three 
hundred thousand florins to release my lands and 
pay my debts. You see, my dear M. Fatello, | 
am not a very likely mateh for an heiress.” 

Fatello had listened with profound attention to 
the insolvent balance-sheet exhibited by the baron. 

‘** Three hundred thousand florins—six hundred 
thousand franes,’’ said he, musingly—*‘ allowing 
for usury and overcharges, might doubtless be got 
rid of for a hundred thousand less. Well, baron, 
when Sebastiana marries, she will have more than 
that tacked to her apron. Her father left her 
something like half a million, and I have not let 
the money lie idle. She is a richer woman, by 
some thousand louis d’ors, than she was at his 
death. I don’t carry her account in my head, but 
I daresay her fortune would clear your lands, 
and leave a nice nest-egg besides. And although 
she certainly might find a husband in better plight 
as regards money matters, yet, as you are so much 
attached to each other, and happiness, after all, is 
before gold, I shall make no difficulties. 1 noticed 
the girl was absent and sentimental of late, but 
never guessed the real cause. Ah, baron! you 
fascinating dogs have much to answer for!” 

Whilst Fatello thus ran on, with, as usual, 
more bluntness than good breeding, Steinfeld was 
evidently on thorns; and at the first appearance 
of a pause in the banker's discourse, he impatient- 
ly struck in. 

**] must beg your attention, M. Fatello,”’ said 
he, ‘* whilst I repeat what you evidently have im- 
perfectly understood—that it has never entered my 
head to gain Mademoiselle Gonfalon’s affections, 
and that I have no reason to believe I should 
succeed in the attempt. I again repeat that 
nothing but the most innocent and unimportant 
flirtation has passed between us. I am deeply 
sensible of your kind intentions—grateful for your 
generous willingness to overlook my unfortunate 
circumstances, and to promote my marriage with 
your sister-in-law; but, flattering and advanta- 
geous as such a union would be to me, I am not 
certain it would lead to that happiness which you 
justly deem preferable to wealth. 1 doubt whether 
my disposition and that of Mademoiselle Sebastiana 
would exactly harmonize. Moreover, necessitous 
though I am, it goes against my pride to owe 
everything to my wife. It would pain me to see 
her dowry swallowed up by my debts. Let us 
drop the subject, I entreat you. ‘To-morrow you 
will appreciate and rejoice at my hesitation. I 
fully comprehend the generous impulse that prompts 
you. Having done me an injustice, you would 
compensate me beyond my merits. Thanks, my 
good friend; but, believe me, if happiness resides 
not in wealth, neither is it found in hasty or ill- 
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assorted unions. And, to tell you the truth, 
however politic a rich marriage might be in the 
present critical state of my affairs, I long ago made 
a vow against matrimony, which I still hesitate to 
break.” 

‘* You are the best judge of your own motives,”’ 
said Fatello, stiffly, ‘‘ but you quite misconstrue 
mine. It never entered my head to view you asa 
victim, or to think myself called upon to atone, by 
providing you with a rich and handsome wife, for 
the jealousy you so successfully proved groundless. 
Such compensation would be excessive for so 
slight an injury. No, no, baron—you have quite 
mistaken me. As the nearest connection and 
natural guardian of Mademoiselle Gonfalon, it is 
my duty to watch over her, and not to allow her 
feelings to be trifled with. For some time past, 
I have suspected her affections were engaged, but 
it never occurred to me they were fixed upon you. 
Well—last night I go to a ball, and actuated by 
suspicions to which it is unnecessary to recur, | 
listen to your conversation with my sister-in-law. 
To a plain man like myself, it bore but one inter- 
pretation—that you have sought and won her 
heart. You deny this, and assert your language 
to have been that of common gallantry and compli- 
ment, such as may be addressed to any woman 
without her inferring serious intentions. Here, 
then, we are gravely at issue. You maintain my 
ears deceived me; I persist in crediting their evi- 
dence. Fortunately, an arbiter is easily found. 
I shall now return home, see my sister-in-law, and 
confess to her my eavesdropping, keeping its real 
motive, and my visit to you, profoundly secret. 
From her I shall learn how matters really stand. 
If her account agree with Baron Steinfeld’s, I shall 
evermore mistrust my hearing; if the contrary, 
and the baron, himself a sworn foe to marriage, 
has compromised the happiness of a young and 
confiding woman, why, then, he will not be sur- 
prised if I seek of him, for so grave an offence, 
the reparation which a short time ago I was ready 
to afford him for one comparatively insignificant.” 
And Fatello bowed formally, and with severe coun- 
tenance moved towards the door. But, before he 
could leave the room, Steinfeld, who had stood 
for a moment thoughtful and perplexed, hurried to 
intercept him, and laid his hand upon the lock. 

‘** You are really too hasty, Fatello,”’ said he, 
*fand not altogether reasonable. What ill weed 
have you trodden upon, that makes you so captious 
this morning? Own that our conversation has 
taken an odd turn! Would any one believe that 
you, Fatello the millionnaire, press a marriage 
between your sister, the wealthy Mademoiselle 
Gonfalon, and myself, the needy Baron Steinfeld 
—and that it is I, the ruined spendthrift, from 
whom the obstacles to the match proceed? Neither 
in romance nor in real life has the case a prece- 
dent. And you may be assured the world will 
not applaud your wisdom, nor Mademoiselle Se- 
bastiana feel grateful for your zeal.” 

**For the world’s applause I care not that,”’ 
replied Fatello, swapping his fingers. ‘* As to 





my sister, I have neither will nor power to con- 
strain her. 1 do but afford her the protection she 
is entitled to at my hands. I press her upon no 
man, but neither do I suffer her to be trifled with. 
Sebastiana Gonfalon does not lack suitors, I can 
assure you.” 

** Unquestionably,”’ said Steinfeld, with an ab. 
sent air; ‘* Mademoiselle Gonfalon is indeed a 
most charming person, and, were she penniless, 
would still be a prize to any man. I only wish | 
enjoyed the place in her good opinion you so 
erroneously imagine me to oceupy.”’ 

** Well, well,’ said Fatello, striving to get at 
the door, before which the baron had planted him- 
self, ** since error there is, it will soon be cleared 
up. You cannot blame me, baron, for preferring, 
in so delicate an affair, the testimony of my own 
ears to that of any one person. But if two unite 
against me, I shall think myself crazed or be- 
witched, and shall at least be silenced and con- 
founded, if not entirely convineed.”’ 

‘* Answer me one question,’ said Steinfeld. 
** If yesterday, before you overheard a part of my 
conversation with your sister, | had asked of you 
her hand, exposing to you, at the same time, the 
state of my fortunes, or rather of my misfortunes, 
would you then have sanctioned my suit and 
pleaded my cause with Mademoiselle Gonfalon? 
Would you, and will you now—for, believe me, I 
need it more than you think—add the weight of 
your arguments and advocacy to the prepossession 
you persist in thinking your sister has in my 
favor, a prepossession of whose existence I hardly 
dare flatter myself?” 

“Why not?” said Fatello, with an air of 
straightforward cordiality. ‘Why not? You 
are not rich, certainly, but Sebastiana is rich 
enough for both. You have high birth, talents, 
interest with the emperor, and, once married, 
with your debts paid, and your wild oats sewn, 
you may take ambition instead of pleasure for a 
mistress, and aspire to high employment. Why 
not return to diplomacy, for which you are so 
admirably qualified, and come back to us as Aus- 
trian Ambassador? Believe me, baron, there is 
a fine career before you, if you will but pursue 
." 

** Perhaps,” said Steinfeld, smiling to himself, 
like a man to whom a bright perspective is sud- 
denly thrown open; ‘‘ and, as you say, the first 
step would be a suitable marriage, which, by: rid- 
ding me of all encumbrance, might enable me to 
climb lightly and steadily the hill of wealth and 
honor.” 

** And a millionnaire brother-in-law to pive you 
an occasional push by the way,’ added Fatello, 
with one of his heavy, purse-proud smiles ; ** push- 
es you may repay in kind, for diplomatist and 
finaneier should ever hunt in couples.”’ 

‘* My dear Fatello,”’ said Steinfeld, ‘* the pros- 
pect is too charming to be lightly relinquished. 
You must think strangely of my first reluctance 
to avail myself of your friendly disposition in my 
favor; but I so little suspected it, I was so be- 
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wildered by its sudden revelation, so embarrassed 
by my own difficulties—and then pride you know 
—a morbid fear of being thought mercenary ; in 
short, you will make allowance for my strange 
way of meeting your kind encouragement. I can 
only say, that since you deem me worthy of her, 
and if you can obtain her consent, (a more difficult 
task, 1 fear, than you imagine,) I shall be the 
happiest of men as the husband of the adorable 
Sebastiana.”’ 

** That is speaking to the purpose,’’ said Fa- 
tello; ‘and, for my part, I repeat that I shall be 
happy to call you brother-in-law. I will do my 
best for you with Sebastiana, to whom I will at 
once communicate your formal demand in mar- 
riage. But, pshaw! you rogue,”’ added he, with 
a clumsy attempt at archness, ‘‘ you have made 
pretty sure of her consent, and need no brotherly 
advocate.” 

‘Indeed, you are mistaken,’’ replied Steinfeld, 
earnestly. ‘‘I only wish I were as confident, and 
with good reason, as you think me.” 

‘“* Well, well, no matter,’’ said the banker. 
“You shall shortly hear your fate.’’ 

**T shall be on thorns till I Jearn it,”’ said the 
baron. ‘And, my dear Fatello,”’ said he, de- 
taining the banker, who, after shaking hands with 
him, was about to leave the room, ‘* it is perhaps 
not necessary to refer—at least not weigh upon— 
our conversation at last night's masquerade It 
might vex Mademoiselle Gonfalon—to learn that 
she had been overheard—or—she might doubt 
your having heard, and think I had been confiding 
jo you a presumptuous and unfounded belief of 
her partiality for myself. Women, you know, 
are susceptible on these points ; it might indispose 
her towards me, and lessen my chance. In 
short,” he added, with a smile, ‘if -you will be 
guided by an er-roué, now reformed, but who has 
some little experience of the female heart, you 
will confine yourself to the communication of my 
proposals, without reference to anything past, and 
apply all your eloquence to induce Mademoiselle 
Sebastiana to receive them as favorably as your- 
self.”’ 

Fatello nodded knowingly. 

“Ay, ay,”’ said he, ‘I see I need not despair 
of my ears. They do not serve me so badly. But 
never fear, baron—I will know nothing, except 
that you are desperately in love, and that your life 
depends on your suit’s success. That is the es- 
tablished formula, is it not?’’ 

When the baron—after escorting Fatello, in 
Spite of his resistance, to the door of the pavilion, 
where the banker's carriage awaited him—reénter- 
ed the breakfast-room, the joyous and hopeful ex- 
pression his countenance had worn during the latter 
part of his conversation with his visitor was ex- 
changed for one of anxiety and doubt. Instead of 
returning to the breakfast, of which he had scarce- 
ly eaten a mouthful, he drew his arm-chair to the 
fire, threw himself into it, and fell into a brown 
Study. The attentive valet, who came in full of 
Concern for his master’s interrupted meal, was 
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sharply dismissed, with an order to admit no 
callers. After a short time, however, Steinfeld’s 
cogitations apparently assumed a rosier hue. The 
wrinkles on his brow relaxed their rigidity, he 
ceased to gnaw his mustache, and at length a 
smile dawned upon his features, and grew till it 
burst into a laugh. Something or other inordi- 
nately tickled the baron’s fancy ; for he lay back 
in his chair and laughed heartily, but silently, with 
the eyes rather than the mouth, for nearly a minute. 
Then getting up and lounging pensively through the 
room, he indulged in a soliloquy of muttered and 
broken sentences, which, like the secret cipher of 
a band of conspirators, were unintelligible without 
akey. Their obscurity was increased by a style 
of metaphor borrowed from the card-table, and 
which a man of such correct taste as Steinfeld 
would doubtless have scrupled to employ in con- 
versation with any one but himself. 

‘* What an odd caprice of fate !’’ he said. “A 
strange turn in the game, indeed! The card I 
most feared turns up trumps! It rather deranges 
my calculations; but perhaps it is as good a card 
as the other. Decidedly as sure a one. What 
certainty that yonder pedantic booby is right in his 
prognostics? And then there was no avoiding 
it. Provided, only, Fatello is silent about last 
night. If not, all is spoilt. And if she makes a 
scene! Your Spanish dames are reputed fiery as 
Arabs ; but I take her for one of the milder sort— 
rather a pining than a storming beauty. What if 
I were to miss both, by some infernal guiproguo or 
other. Query, too, whether Sebastiana accepts ; 
but I think, with Fatello to back me, I need not 
fear much on that score. I detect his motives. 
To your rich upstart, money is dirt compared with 
descent, connection, title. He would like to be an 
ambassador’s brother-in-law, the near connection 
of a family dating from Charlemagne—he, the 
man of nothing, with plebeian written on his front. 
Upwards of half a million. Seven hundred thou- 
sand, 1 daresay. I had reckoned on nearly double, 
and now I may lose both. Well, @ la grace du 
diable. 1 will go take a gallop.” 

And in another half hour the aspirant to the 
hand and fortune of Sebastiana Gonfalon was can- 
tering round the Bois de Boulogne, followed at the 
prescribed distance by Celestin, who, mounted on 
a fine English horse, near sixteen hands high, bore 
no slight resemblance to an ape exalted on an ele- 
phant. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE CAPTAIN’S ROOM. 


Tue hotel of the Northern Eagle, situated in 
one of the most respectable of the numerous small 
streets between the Rue St. Honoré and the Rue 
Neuve des Petits Champs, is one of several] hun- 
dred establishments of the class, scattered over 
Paris, and which, although bearing the ambitious 
title of “‘hotel,”’ differ in no essential respect from 
what in London are styled third or fourth-rate 
lodging-houses. It is a tall, narrow, melancholy- 


looking edifice, entered through an archway, which 
devours a great part of the ground-floor, and is 
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closed at night by a heavy coach-door, and in the 
day-time by a four-foot palisade, painted a bright 
green, with a gate in the middle, and a noisy bell 
that rings whenever the gate is opened. Under 
the archway, and in the little paved court that ter- 
minates it, there is always a strong smell of black- 
ing in the morning, and an equally strong smell of 
soup in the afternoon ; the former arising from the 
labors of Jean, a strapping, broad-shouldered native 
of Picardy, who makes beds, cleans boots, and car- 
ries water for the entire hotel ; the latter emanat- 
ing from a small, smoky den, not unlike a ship’s 
caboose, where a dingy cookmaid prepares the diur- 
nal pot-au-feu for the mistress of the hotel, her son 
and husband, and for a couple of pensioners, who, 
in consideration of the moderate monthly payment 
of fifty francs each, are admitted to share the fru- 
gal ragouts of Madame Duchambre’s dinner-table. 
By an architectural arrangement, common enough 
in old Paris houses, and which seems designed to 
secure a comfortable gush of cold air through the 
crevices of every door in the building, the foot of 
the staircase is in the court, open to all weathers—a 
circumstance most painful to Jean, who takes pride 
in the polish of his stairs, and is to be seen, when- 
ever his other avocations leave him a moment's 
leisure, busily repairing with a brush buckled -on 
his foot, and a bit of wax in a cleft stick, the 
damage done to their lustre by the muddy boots 
of the lodgers. The hotel contains about ‘five-and- 
twenty rooms, all let singly, with the exception of 
the first floor, divided into two ‘‘ appartemens”’ of 
two rooms and a cupboard each, for which Madame 
Duchambre obtains the extravagant rent of ninety 
and one hundred frances per month. Above the 
first floor the rooms are of various quality—from 
the commodious chamber which, by the French 
system of an alcove for the bed, is converted in the 
daytime into a very tolerable imitation of a parlor 
—to the comfortless attic, an oven in summer, an 
ice-house in winter, dearly paid at five franes a 
weck by some struggling artisan who works hard 
enough in the day to sleep anywhere at night. 

At the period referred to by this narrative, a 
room upon the third floor of the hotel of the 
Northern Eagle was occupied, as might be ascer- 
tained by inspection of a lithographed visiting card, 
stuck upon the door with a wafer, by Godibert Car- 
cassonne, captain in the Ist African Chasseurs, 
known emphatically amongst the permanent tenants 
of the hotel as “* The Captain.*’ Not that military oc- 
cupants were a rarity under the wings of the North- 
ern Eagle ; captains were common enough there— 
majors not very scarce—and it was upon record 
that more than one colonel had occupied the yel- 
low salon upon the first floor. But none of these 
warriors bore comparison with Captain Carcassonne 
in the estimation of Madame Duchambre, an elder- 
ly lady with a game leg, and a singularly plain 
countenance, who had seen better days, and had a 
strong sense of the proprieties of life. In general 
she professed no great affection for men of the 
sword, whom she considered too much addicted to 
strong drink and profane oaths, and who did not al- 
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ways, she said, respect Ja pudeur de la maison. 
The captain, however, had completely won her 
heart—not by any particular meekness or ab- 
stinence, for he consumed far more cognac than 
spring water, had a voice like a deep-mouthed mas- 
tiff, and swore, when incensed, till the very rafters 
trembled. Nevertheless, he had somehow or other 
gained her affections ; partly, perhaps, by the reg- 
ularity with which, upon all his visits to Paris 
during the previous fifteen years, he had lodged in 
her house and paid his bills; partly, doubtless, by 
the engaging familiarity with which he helped 
himself from her snuff-box, and addressed her as 
Madame Duchambre. 

It was eight o’clock at night, and contrary to 
his wont, Captain Carcassonne, instead of contest- 
ing a pool at billiards in his accustomed café, or 
occupying a stall at his favorite Palais Royal 
theatre, was seated in his room, alone, a coffee- 
cup and a bottle on the table beside him, the 
amber mouth-piece of a huge meerschaum pipe 
disappearing under his heavy dark mustache, 
smoking steadily, and reading the Sentinelle de 
lV’ Armée. He was a powerful, active man, about 
forty years of age, with a red-brown complexion, 
martial features, and a cavalier air, in whom Al- 
gerine climate and fatigues had mitigated, if it had 
not wholly checked, that tendency to corpulence 
early observable in many French cavalry officers, 
for the most part a sedentary and full-feeding race. 
Of a most gregarious disposition, no slight cause 
would have induced the captain to pass in slow 
solitude those evening hours, which, according to 
his creed, ought invariably, in Paris, to dance 
merrily by in the broad light of gas, and in the 
excitement of a theatre or coffee-house. Neither 
was it, in his eyes, a trifle that had placed him, as 
he expressed it, under close arrest for the evening. 
He was paying a small instalment of a debt of 
gratitude, which many would have held expunged 
by lapse of time, but which Carcassonne still re- 
membered and willingly acknowledged. Many 
years previously—within a twelvemonth after his 
promotion from a sergeantcy in a crack hussar 
regiment to a cornetey in a corps of chasseurs, 
newly formed for African service, and in which 
he had since sabred his way to the command of 
a troop—Godibert Carcassonne, when on leave of 
absence at Paris, had been led, by thoughtlessness 
and by evil associates, rather than by innate vice, 
into a scrape which threatened to blast his pros- 
pects in the army, and consequently in life, and 
of his extrication from whici: there was no possi- 
bility, unless he cou'd immediately procure five 
thousand francs. The sum was trifling, but to 
him it seemed immense, for he estimated it by the 
difficulty of obtaining it. Driven to desperation, 
thoughts of suicide beset him, when at that critical 
moment a friend came to the reseve. By the 
merest chance, he stumbled upon a former school- 
fellow, a native of the same department as him- 
self, and his accomplice in many a boyish frolic. 
They had not seen each other for years. Whien 
Carcassonne was taken by the conscription, his 
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schoolmate had already departed to seek fortune 
at Paris, the Eldorado of provincials, and there, 
whilst the smart but penniless young soldier was 
slowly working his way to a commission, he had 
taken root and prospered. He was not yet a 
wealthy man, but neither was he a needy or nig- 
gardly one, for, on hearing the tale of his friend’s 
difficulties, he offered him, after a few moments’ in- 
ternal caleulation, the loan of the sum on which his 
fate depended, and gruffiy cut short the impetuous 
expression of gratitude with which the generous 
offer was joyfully accepted. The loan was in 
fact a gift, fur when, some time afterwards, Car- 
cassonne remitted to his friend a small instalment 
of his debt, scraped together by a pinching econo- 
my that did him honor, out of his slender pay, 
the little draft was returned to him, with the 
words, ‘* You shall pay me when you are colonel.”’ 
And as all subsequent attempts were met by the 
same answer, the money was still unpaid. But 
never did loan bear better interest of gratitude. 
Carcassonne had never forgotten the obligation, 
was never weary of seeking opportunities of re- 
quiting it. These were hard to find, for his 
friend was now arich man, and there was little 
the dragoon could do for him beyond choosing his 
horses, and giving his grooms valuable veterinary 
hints, derived from his long experience of the 
chevaline race in the stables of the Ist chasseurs. 
Once only was he fortunate enough to hear his 
benefactor slightingly spoken of at a public table 
in Paris. That was a happy day for Carcas- 
sonne, and a sad one for the offender, who was 
taken home a few hours afterwards with a pistol 
bullet in his shoulder. 

The object of this devoted attachment on the 
part of the rough but honest-hearted soldier, was 
not insensible to the sincerity and value of such 
friendship, and returned it after his own fashion— 
that is to say, somewhat as the owner of a noble 
dog permits its demonstrations of affection, and 
requites them by an occasional caress. When 
Carcassonne came to Paris, which he did as often 
as he could get leave of absence from his duties 
in Africa, his first visit was always for his bene- 
factor, who invariably got up a dinner for him— 
not at his own house, which the dragoon would 
have considered a tame proceeding, but at some 
renowned restaurant—a regular bamboche, as the 
African styled it, where champagne corks flew 
and punch flamed from six in the evening till any 
hour after midnight. Then the eivilian’s oceupa- 
tions being numerous, and his sphere of life quite 
different from that of the soldier, the two saw but 
little of each other, except through a casual meet- 
ing in the rich man’s stables, or on the boulevard, 
or when—but this was very rare—Carcassonne 
was surprised in his room, at the Northern Eagle, 
by an unexpected but most welcome visit from his 
friend, come to smoke a passing cigar, and have 
ten minutes’ chat over boyish days and reminis- 
cences. 

These visits were a great treat to the captain ; 
and it was the anticipation of one of them that now 


kept him in his room. To his astonishment, he 
had received that morning a note from his friend, 
requesting him to remain at home in the evening, 
as he would call upon and crave a service of him. 
Carcassonne was delighted at the intimation, and 
not feeling quite certain when evening might be 
said to begin, he shut himself up in his room at 
four o'clock, ordered in dinner from a neighboring 
traiteur, sipped his coffee in contented solitude, 
and now awaited, with the dutiful patience of a 
soldier on sentry, the promised coming of his 
friend. At last a cough and a heavy footstep 
were heard upon the stairs; the captain took up 
a candle, opened the door, and, stepping out into 
the gloomy corridor, the light fell upon the tall, 
ungainly figure, and sullen features, of Sigismund 
Fatello. 

** Come in, my dear fellow,”’ cried Carcassonne 
in his stentorian tones, and with a soldier’s oath. 
‘** 1 ’ve expected you these three hours. What— 
wet? Snow? Come to the fire, and take a sup 
of cognac till the punch is made.”’ 

It snowed heavily outside, and the banker’s up- 
per coat had caught a few large flakes in crossing 
the court. He heeded them not, but putting 
down untasted, the glass of brandy handed to him 
by the captain, he took a chair and motioned Car- 
cassonne to another. 

‘* What the deuce is the matter with you, 
Sigismund ?”’ said the captain, looking hard at his 
friend. ‘* Are you ill?” 

** Better than I have for a long time been. 
Fresh from a wedding.” 

**Oho!”’ said Carcassonne. “I thought you 
had not put on full dress to visit your old comrade 
in his den at the Northern Eagle. And whose 
wedding was it?’ 

‘* A singular one,’’ replied the banker, parry- 
ing the question. ‘‘ Strangely brought about, 
certainly. Would you like to hear its history, 
Carcassonne ?”’ 

‘* By all means,’’ said the captain, who always 
liked whatever Fatello proposed. ‘* But the 
business you came about ’—you said I could do 
something for you. What is it?” 

** Plenty of time for that. It will keep. Let 
me tell you of this marriage.” 

‘Delighted to listen,’’ said Careassonne, set- 
tling himself in his chair, and filling his pipe from 
a huge embroidered bag, once the property of an 
Arabian Emir’s lady, but which a razzia had de- 
graded into a receptacle for tobacco. 

** You must know, then, Carcassonne,” said 
Fatello, ‘‘ that a friend of mine, named Oliver, a 
man of middle age, more calculated to shine in a 
counting-house than in a boudoir, was fool enough, 
not very long ago, to fall in love with a beautiful 
girl, twenty years younger than himself; and as 
he was rich, and her father avaricious, the mar- 
riage was brought about, although not altogether 
with her good will.”’ 

‘** Bad,’’ quoth the captain, between two puffs 
of his pipe. ‘* An unwilling bride is apt to prove 
a sour wife.” 
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‘Once married,’ continued Fatello, without 
heeding his friend's interruption, ‘* Oliver, who 
knew he had not his wife’s love, spared no pains to 
obtain her friendship. He was not such a man, 
either by person, manners, or temper, as women 
are apt to fancy ; but to atone for his deficiencies, 
he covered her with gold, was the slave of her 
caprices, forestalled her slightest wish. Her 
amusement and happiness were the whole study 
of his life ; and after a while his efforts seemed 
crowned with success. She treated him as a 
friend, and appeared contented with her lot. This 
was all he had dared to hope, and, having at- 
tained this, he was happy. His existence, from 
boyhood upwards, had been agitated and Jaborious, 
but riches had rewarded his toils, and he could 
now look forward to a long period of happiness 
and repose. At the very moment he indulged 
these visions of a bright future, a single word, 
whispered in his ear by a physician of high repute, 
crumbled the entire fabric. That word was, con- 
sumption, and when he heard it he knew his doom 
was sealed. His father, his elder brother, his 
sisters, all had been carried off, in the prime of 
their strength, by the insidious disease, whose 
germ, implanted in their system before they saw 
the light, was ineradicable by the resources of art. 
The shock was severe—it could not be otherwise 
—for most of the things were his fur which men 
prize life. But he was no poltroon, to pine at 
the approach of death ; and he nerved himself to 
meet like a man his inevitable fate. Although, 
with scarce a shadow of hope, he neglected no 
means of combatting the deadly malady ; and, en- 
Wining secrecy to his physician, he concealed 
from every one his belief that his days were num- 
bered and his race well nigh run. He was calm 
and resigned, if not hopeful, when he one day re- 
ceived a letter that chilled his very soul. His 
wife, it told him, loved another, whom she would 
meet that night at a masquerade. Although 
anonymous, its indications were so precise, that 
Oliver, spurred by fiercest jealousy, disguised him- 
self and went secretly to the ball. There he dis- 
covered his wife, in the company of a foreign fop- 
ling, who, for some time previously, had been a 
frequent visitor at his house. He kept near them, 
occasionally catching a sentence confirmatory of 
his suspicions, until they withdrew from the 
erowd, and sought a retired nook, where to con- 
verse uninterrupted. He found means to secrete 
himself in their vicinity, and overheard—no evi- 
dence of his dishonor, for then he had stabbed 
them where they stood—but words whence he 
gathered the existence of the most heartless, per- 
fidious, and cold-blooded calculation. 

‘* The wife of his bosom, to gain whose affee- 
tion he had squandered millions, and changed his 
very nature, impatiently awaited his death to bestow 
her hand, and the fortune he should bequeath her, 
on the smooth-tongued seducer whose arts had be- 
guiled her. ‘The secret of his fatal malady had 
been divulged by the physician, to whom alone it 
was known, in the hearing of this foreign adven- 
turer, who, ever upon the watch to redeem his 
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broken fortunes by a wealthy marriage, profited 
by the disclosure. He obtained an introduction to 
Oliver’s house, and applied every art and energy 
to gain his wife’s affections. He was but too 
successful. She listened to his protestations, and 
on learning her husband's impending death, pledged 
herself to become his, when she should be re- 
leased by it from ties she abhorred. All this, and 
more, Oliver gathered from their conversation, to 
which he had the courage to listen to the end, al- 
though each sentence went to his heart like a stab, 
leaving in the wound the venom of hate and jeal- 
ousy, to rankle there until the latest moment of 
his life. What had you done, Carcassonne, had 
you been in his place ?”’ 

** Pardieu!*’ said the captain, who had listened 
with profound attention, and great expenditure of 
smoke, to his friend’s narrative; “* 1 ean hardly 
say, Sigismund. If I had kept my hands off the 
butterfly scoundrel when I heard him courting my 
wife, I should have followed him when he had had 
his chat out, and requested the pleasure of crossing 
swords with him at his earliest convenience ; and 
had I got one good cut at him, he should not have 
needed another. What did your friend?’ 

‘** Very nearly what you have said. He went 
home and destroyed his will, and made another. 
Then he sought his enemy, to challenge him to an 
instant encounter. The mean villain denied his 
treachery, and swore that she to whom his vows 
of love were addressed was not Oliver’s wife, but 
his sister-in-law. Oliver weil knew this to be a 
lie, but he affected to believe he had been deceived 
by similarity of dress and imperfect hearing, for 
the subterfuge had suddenly suggested to him a 
sure means of punishing his faithless wife, and de- 
feating her seducer’s aim. He declared himself 
willing to aid the views of the foreigner—one 
Baron Steinfeld, an Austrian of high family, but 
ruined fortunes—and to urge his sister-in-law to 
accept his hand. Disagreeably surprised at such 
willingness, where he had wished and expected 
opposition, Steinfeld strove to recede, but found 
extrication impossible from the trap he had rushed 
into. Finally he was compelled to yield; the less 
unwillingly because the bride thus given him was 
not without fortune, which Oliver exaggerated, the 
better to allure him. So that, when Oliver left 
him, it was to convey his formal proposals to the 
lady, who was nothing loath, and to-day they 
were married.” 

** To-day !”? exclaimed Carcassonne. ‘* This, 
then, is the wedding you come from. And what 
said Madame Oliver ?”’ 

‘* What could she say? Made all the secret 
opposition she could, no doubt; and then, finding 
it in vain, for her sister seemed as much fascinated 
by the Austrian Lothario as she was herself, she 
took ill and kept her bed. It needed all her wo- 
man’s pride, and her fear of malicious comment, to 
carry her calmly through to-day’s ceremonies and 
festivities.” 

‘‘A very strange tale!’’ cried the captain. 
** And all true, eh?”’ 

“To the letter. But that is not all. To-day, 
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after the marriage, Oliver sought five minutes’ 
conversation with his newly-made brother-in-law ; 
and his first act, when they were alone, was to 
hand Lim the anonymous letter he had received on 
the day of the masquerade, in which was men- 
tioned the color of the ribbons worn by Madame 
Oliver at the ball, as a sign by which Steinfeld was 
to distinguish her amongst the crowd of dominos.”’ 

‘* Good !”’ said Carcassonne emphatically. ‘‘And 
what said the Kaiserlic ?”’ 

‘* Denied every thing, until Oliver recapitulated, 
word for word, certain phrases of the conversation 
he had overheard. This struck him dumb; but 
soon he recovered his effrontery, and expressed 
surprise at Oliver’s reviving the subject, especially 
at that moment.”’ 

*** Since you deemed it advisable to overlook 
the offence at the time, and to promote my mar- 
riage with your sister-in-law, I cannot under- 
stand your motive for now raking up the grievance.’ 

***T will explain,’ replied Oliver. ‘I married 
you to my sister-in-law that you might never be 
my widow's husband, whether I die a few months 
hence, by the hand of God, or to-morrow by yours, 
in the duel which shall no longer be delayed.’ ”’ 

““The devil!’’ shouted the captain, at this an- 
nouncement. ‘* Your friend Oliver is the wrong 
man to jest with, I see that. But will he really 
fight his sister’s husband ?”’ 

“He really will,” replied Fatello, calmly. 
* Should you seruple, in his place?” 

** By my soul, it’s hard to say, till one is tried. 
We are used in Africa to hear fellows reckoning 
on your boots before we think of leaving them off. 
But that hurts neither us nor the boots, whilst a 
man’s wife It is aggravating certainly, par- 
ticularly to a man of your Oliver’s temper. A 
saint or a priest might not approve, bat, as a sol- 
dier and sinner, I must say revenge, in such a case, 
seems sweet and natural.’’ 

“Then,” said Fatello, ‘‘ I may reckon on your 
assistance to-morrow !”’ 

**On ny assistance !—I—you! What the devil 
do you mean?’’ eried Carcassonne, dropping his 
pipe, and starting from his seat in extraordinary 
perturbation. 

** Merely that my friend Oliver and your friend 
Fatello are one and the same person, whose busi- 
ness here to-night is to ask you to second him in 
his duel to-morrow with Baron Ernest von Stein- 


feld, married this morning to Mademoiselle Sebas- 
tiana Gonfalon.”’ 





CHAP. V.—-THE DAY AFTER THE WEDDING. 


Ir may easily be imagined that Steinfeld, brave 
as he unquestionably was, did not feel particularly 
Pleased at finding himself called upon to risk his 
life in a profitless duel, at the very moment when 
that life had acquired fresh value in his eyes, 
through his acquisition of a pretty wife and a hand- 
some fortune. The former, it is true, the baron, 
whose utter selfishness made him incapable of love 
in the higher sense of the word, prized only as a 
child does a new plaything, or an epicure a fresh 
digh presented to his sated palate. Pretty and at- 
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tractive as his bride was, her personal charms 
weighed far less with him than her golden ones. 
Even in these he had been somewhat disappointed. 
Although considerable, they were less than Fatel- 
lo’s round-numbered generalities had Jed him to 
expect; and, moreover, when the time came to 
discuss the settlements, the banker fought hard to 
secure his sister-in-law’s fortune upon her own 
head and that of her children. This, however, 
Steinfeld vigorously resisted, urging the necessity 
of extricating his estates from pawn; and Sebas- 
tiana, enamored of her handsome bridegroom, and 
whose ardent and jealous imagination drew a ro- 
mantic picture of a téte-d-téte existence in a se- 
cluded chateau, far from the rivalries of a capital, 
expressed so strongly her will to apply her fortune 
in the manner Steinfeld desired, that Fatello, after 
much opposition, and with ne good grace, was 
compelled to yield the point. The sum thus placed 
in the Austrian’s power, although less than he had 
anticipated, was yet so large to a man in his po- 
sition, that its possession threw a pleasant rose- 
colored tint over his existence, of which the pros- 
| pect of poverty, and the annoyances of duns, had 
| for some time past deprived it. So that when, 
/upon his wedding-day, Fatello fiercely taxed him 
| with his perfidy, repeated the words of insult he 
| had addressed to him on the morrow of the mas- 
| eamade, and insisted upon a duel, the baron did 
| all in his power to pacify him, urging their new 
| but near connection as an insuperable obstacle to 
a quarrel, and even humbling himself to express 
contrition for his offence, which he persisted, how- 
ever, would have been viewed as but a venial one 
by any but so morbid, jealous, and vindictive a 
person as Fatello, and which, in no case, consid- 
ering the relation they now stood in to each other, 
could be held to justify them in seeking each oth- 
er's life. But to his expostulations, apologies, and 
arguments, Fasello replied with such savage invec- 
tive and ungovernable violence, taunting the baron 
with cowardice, and threatening him, if he refused 
the reparation demanded, with public exposure and 
manual chastisement—threats, of whose execution 
Fatello’s intemperate character and colossal frame 
(the latter still muscular and powerful in spite of 
the disease mining it) allowed very little doubt— 
that Steinfeld saw there was no alternative but to 
accept the meeting; and, assuming the cold and 
haughty tone of an injured man, he briefly arranged 
with Fatello its principal conditions. To avoid 
scandal, and to insure, as far as possible, the safety 
of the survivor, the duel was to take place in the 
grounds of a country house belonging to the banker, 
at about a league from Paris, and the seconds and 
surgeon were to be pledged to the strictest secresy. 
Fatello named Captain Carcassonne, and Steinfeld 
the Viscount Arthur de Mellay, between whom the 
details of the affair were to be settled. 

Both the principals, however, in this singular 
duel, were destined to experience difficulties from 
the friends they had fixed upon to second them. 
Captain Carcassonne, who himself cared no more 
for a duel than an English prizefighter does for a 
round with the gloves, and who never slept a wink 
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the fewer, or ate a mouthful less breakfast before 
going out to fight one, was seized with a sudden 
trepidation when he learned that his friend, whom 
he well knew to be unskilled in fence and fire, was 
to enter the field with a man reputed expert in 
both. At first he would not hear of the meeting 
taking place, swearing, in direct opposition to what 
he had before said, that he should not think of 
fighting for such a trifle. When this plea was 
overruled, a bright idea struck him. He would 
pick a quarrel with Steinfeld, and wing him with 
a pistol-shot, or spoil his beauty with a sabre-cut, 
just as Fatello chose ; ay, would kill him outright, 
if nothing less would satisfy his vindictive friend. 
But Fatello, whose morbid desire of revenge had 
assumed the character of a monomania, rejected 
all the captain’s plans; and Carcassonne, whose 
affection and deference for his old companion and 
benefactor were unbounded, ceased to make objec- 
tions, and fixed his thoughts solely upon the neces- 
sary preliminaries. As to Fatello’s announcement 
of the danger his life was in from lurking disease, 
(a danger more remote, but also more certain than 
that he would incur upon the morrow,) it would 
deeply have grieved the worthy captain had he 
attached the least credit to it; but his contempt 
for doctors and their prognostications prevented 
his dwelling on it longer than to give a smile to 
the credulity of his friend. Meanwhile, Steinfeld 
had some trouble with de Mellay. It not being 
the fashion in France for newly-married couples 
to escape from the place of their wedding as fast 
as four posters could carry them, the baron had 
taken his bride to his house in the Rue St. Lazare, 
which a little arrangement had adapted for their 
residence during the few days that were to elapse 
before their departure for Germany. There, upon 
the evening of his wedding-day, he had a confer- 
ence with the viscount, who, startled, like Carcas- 
sonne, at the news of the projected duel, insisted 
on full explanations before consenting to render 
Steinfeld the service required of him. These ex- 
planations Steinfeld was compelled to give; and 
although he spread over them a varnish favorable 
to himself, de Mellay plainly saw that the part the 
Austrian had played in the whole affair did him no 
credit, and that Fatello’s extraordinary vindictive- 
ness, if not justified, was in some degree extenuated, 
by his adversary’s perfidious maneuvres and gross 
breach of hospitality. He at first insisted on at- 
tempting a reconciliation, but Steinfeld having con- 
vinced him of its impossibility, he would not refuse 
to stand by an intimate friend and companion, who 
had more than once gone upon the ground with 
him. He suggested, however—almost, indeed, 
made it a condition—that the baron should fire 
wide, or not at all the first time, in doing which 
he ran little risk, for Fatello was known to be un- 
skilled with the pistol. De Mellay resolved to 
place the duellists as far apart as possible, and to 
make them fire together. He made sure Fatello 
would miss the first shot, and that then, if Steinfeld 
had not fired, the affair could easily be made up. 

It was three in the afternoon, and the snow lay 
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thick upon the ground, when Steinfeld and his 
second entered a small door in the paling of the 
banker’s park, at a short distance from which the 
had dismissed their hackney coach. Fatello, Car- 
cassonne, and Dr. Pilori, had preceded them in the 
banker’s carriage. The five men met upon the 
bowling-green surrounded by trees, which, although 
leafless, were so thickly planted as to form an im- 
pervious screen. More for form’s sake and the 
satisfaction of conscience, than with hope of suc- 
cess, the seconds essayed a reconciliation. The 
attempt was rendered fruitless by Fatello’s firm 
determination ; and after abrief conference between 
the viscount and Carcassonne, the combatants were 
placed at twenty paces. It was agreed they were 
to fire together, when six had been counted. The 
seconds stepped aside. Carcassonne counted. 
When he came to “ siz’’ a single report followed. 
Steinfeld staggered. De Mellay ran to him. 

** Nothing”’ said the baron. ‘‘ My dear brother- 
in-law shoots better than I thought, that is all.” 
And he showed a rent made by Fatello’s bullet in 
the front of his tightly-buttoned surtout, near the 
waist. A button had been cut away, and the ball 
had grazed the skin, but without drawing blood. 

** This shall not avail you, sir,’’ cried Fatello, 
in a tone of indescribable exasperation. ‘* We 
came to fight, not to play. Fire, sir!’ And he 
stood sideways, expecting his adversary’s bullet. 

Steinfeld smiled bitterly. Then raising his pis- 
tol, he took aim at a red-breast, which, scared 
from the bough by Fatello’s fire, had again settled, 
tamed by cold and hunger, upon a sapling five- 
and-twenty paces off. Bark and feathers flew at 
the same time, and the unlucky little bird lay dis- 
embowelled upon the snow. Carcassonne and de 
Mellay exchanged a word or two, and advanced 
towards Fatello. 

** Enough done, my dear Sigismund,” said the 
captain. ‘* After the baron’s forbearance, this can 
go no further.” 

Fatello’s reply was a torrent of imprecations. 
His eyes were bloodshot, his cheeks pale as death ; 
he was insane with passion. The captain in vain 
endeavored to soothe and calm him. He raged 
and stormed like a madman. 

** Monsieur Fatello,”’ said de Mellay, with sur- 
prise—almost with disgust—*‘ for Heaven's sake 
compose yourself. This persistence is unworthy 
of you. What injury have you received to justify 
such malignity? Neither your second nor myself 
can let this affair proceed, otherwise than to a rec- 
onciliation.”’ 

There was a decision in the young man’s tone 
and manner that seemed to strike Fatello and 
check his fury. For a moment or two he gazed 
silently at the viscount, as if recalled to reason by 
his remonstrance. It was the trick of the maniac 
to put the keeper off his guard. Suddenly push- 
ing Carcassonne aside, he reached, in two bounds, 
a pistol-case that lay open at a short distanee, and 
seizing one of the weapons, levelled it at Stein- 
feld. With a ery of horror, de Mellay and Car- 


cassonne threw themselves before the baron. 








SIGISMUND 


* This is murder !"’ exclaimed the viscount. 

“Stop !"’ said Steinfeld, pale, but quite calm. 
«* Wait a moment, sir, and you shall be satisfied. 
There is no alternative, my dear de Mellay. Mon- 
sieur Fatello insists. Give me the other pistol.’ 

De Mellay hesitated, and looked at the captain. 

“Ma foi!” said Carcassonne, shrugging his 
shoulders, as if he thought a bullet more or less 
hardly worth so much discussion— if they will 
have it!” The principals resumed their ground, 
and the word was again given. This time both 
pistols were discharged. Steinfeld stirred not, 
but Fatello fell to the ground and lay there with- 
out motion. Dr. Pilori ran forward, and kneel- 
ing beside him, unbuttoned his coat. There was 
a small blue spot on the breast, from which oozed 
a drop or two of blood. The doctor seized the 
wrist of the fallen man. Steinfeld and the sec- 
onds gazed anxiously in his face, awaiting his 
verdict. 

‘*T aimed at his arm,”’ said Steinfeld gloomily, 
* but the cold made my hand shake.” 

Carcassonne seemed not to hear the remark. 
De Mellay glanced at the baron, and ther. at the 
bird that lay upon the blood-sprinkled snow more 
than twenty yards off. 

** Quite dead,”’ said Pilori, letting the arm fall. 
“Tt is a painful thing to kill a man,”’ added the 
materialist doctor to Steinfeld, who stood regard- 
ing his victim with a moody and regretful gaze. 
“It may be satisfactory to you to know that he 
could not have lived six months longer.” 

In Franee, a few years ago, duels, even when 
fatal in result, did not necessarily entail strict ju- 
dicial investigation, unless such investigation was 
provoked by the friends of the fallen man. In the 
instance here recorded, no one thought proper to 
take vindictive steps. Fatello’s coachman was in- 
siructed, and largely bribed, to say that his master 
had been struck with apoplexy in his carriage, 
and that, on discovering his condition, he had at 
once driven him to Dr. Pilori. The physician's 
arrival at the house, in company with the corpse, 
and the absence of hemorrhage from the wound, 
rendered it easy to conceal the latter, and gave 
plausibility to the story, which found general 
credit. It was not till several days afterwards 
that a report spread of the real cause of the bank- 
ers death. Even then it attained little publicity, 
and by many was looked upon as a malicious fab- 
riecation. Before it got wind, however, the sur- 
vivors of the domestic drama we have narrated, 
were far from its scene. By a will made a month 
before his death, Fatello had left the whole of his 
reat riches, with the exception of some munifi- 
ceut donations to publie charities, and of an ample 
legacy to Captain Carcassonne, to a cousin of his 
own name in Alsace. But he could not alienate 
his wife’s fortune, or deprive her of the splendid 
jointure secured to her by her father’s cautious 
greediness ; and these constitated very large wealth, 
with which his widow, shortly after his death, left 
Paris for her native country. Her Parisian friends 
and acquaintances were edified, in the highest de- 
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gree, by the grief she displayed at Fatello’s de- 
cease. She was disconsolate; and, for at least 
a day and a half, ‘cette pauvre Madame Fatello”’ 
was the prevailing topic of conversation, and the 
object of universal sympathy. Henpecked hus- 
bands held her up as a model of conjugal affection ; 
and wicked wives secretly wondered at the poig- 
nant regret shown by such a young, rich and 
handsome widow, for so ugly, unprepossessing, 
and morose aman. But it occurred to no one to 
seek the cause of her excessive grief in a bridal 
wreath instead of in a funeral shroud; to trace 
the source of her sorrow to the loss of an expected 
husband whom she passionately loved, not to that 
of a departed one, whom she never regretted. 

Although little apprehensive of persecution, 
many motives concurred to render Paris an unde- 
sirable residence for the survivor of the duel in 
which Fatello met his death. The day after the 
fatal meeting, a travelling carriage left Paris by the 
road to Brussels. It contained Ernest von Steinfeld 
and his bride. In spite of some practice in duel- 
ling, and of the triple armor of selfishness in 
which he was habitually cased, there was a cloud 
upon the baron’s brow, which change of scene and 
the caresses of his young wife did not always suf- 
fice to dissipate. And, although sensible to his 
bride’s beauty and fascination, and grateful, as far 
as it was in his nature to be so, for the passionate 
affection she showed him, it may be doubted 
whether he would not have repulsed her endear- 
ments, and spurned her from him, had he detected 
a secret that lay buried in the innermost recesses 
of her heart—had he recognized, in Sebastiana Gon- 
falon, the writer of the two anonymous letters that 
tended so materially to bring about her marriage 
and the violent death of Sigismund Fatello. 

As it was, the Baroness von Steinfeld had not 
long to congratulate herself on the success of her 
culpable maneuvres, whose sole extenuation was 
to be found in the fiery passions of her race, and 
in a moral education totally neglected. Doubtless, 
when planning and carrying out her guilty scheme, 
the possibility of so terrible a result never occurred 
to her; and it were attributing improbable depray- 
ity to one so young to doubt that she felt remorse 
at the catastrophe. She did not long await her 
punishment. Bright as were her hopes of happi- 
ness when led to the altar by the man she adored, 
she soon was bitterly convinced, that no. true or 
permanent felicity could be the consequence of a 
union achieved by guilty artifice, and sealed with 
a brother’s blood. A few months were sufficient 
to darken her destiny and blight her joys. Her 
fortune swallowed up by Steinfeld’s debts and ex- 
travagance, her person speedily became indifferent 
to the sated and cold-hearted voluptuary; and 
whilst her reckless husband, faithful to nothing 
but to his hatred of matrimonial ties, again gal- 
loped upon the road to ruin, in the most dissipated 
cireles of the Austrian capital, she saw herself 
condemned to solitude and unavailing regrets, in 
the very castle where she had anticipated an ex- 
istence of unalloyed bliss. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
FREAKS UPON FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND TREES. 


Lorp Bacon says, with characteristic energy, 
‘* Our experiments we take care to be either of 
use or discovery, either light-bestowing or fruit- 
producing, for we hate impostures, and despise 
curiosities. Yet because we must apply ourselves 
somewhat to others, we will set down some curi- 
osities touching plants.”” Not quite sharing his 
opinions about curiosities, since it is never safe to 
say that a curiosity may not produce light, or even 
bear fruit in due season, and thus contain the germs 
of utility, while it may be always useful when it 
stimulates men to reflection upon the abstract prin- 
ciples which combined to bring it forth, we have 
come, thongh by a somewhat different route, to 
the same conclusion with the stupendous author 
of the ** Novum Organum.’’ We propose in this 
place to set down some singular ‘‘ curiosities touch- 
ing plants ;’’ curiosities which have had their ori- 
gin, not in what we call “‘ freaks of nature,’’ but 
in the horticultural gambollings of some oddity- 
hunting gardeners. If in no other respect direct- 
ly useful, our paper will not serve a mean end if 
it brings into prominence the very remarkable and 
valuable fact, that the laws conferred by the All- 
wise Author of Creation upon the vegetable king- 
dom are of such latitude, as to admit of certain 
modifications under the influence and direction of 
human skill, which may be, as they have been, 
rendered subservient to the real or artificial neces- 
sities of mankind. 

It is amusing to notice with what unbounded 
credulity ancient writers have received accounts of 
the extent of man’s plastic power over the vege- 
table world ; and it may be mentioned as a singu- 
Jar circumstance, that in the abounding works on 
natural magic, which turned the brains of philoso- 
phers in the seventeenth century, this art general- 
ly occupies an important place. Ludicrous recipes 
for effecting all sorts of marvels in vegetable phys- 
iology are extant. Jean Baptista Porta would 
teach his disciples the following feats of horticul- 
tural skill :—How to turn an oak into a vine; how 
to produce naturally stony fruit without stones ; 
and the ‘delightful art—how to produce kernels 
without shells, so as to save the trouble of nut- 
cracking ; moreover, how to incarnadine the gold- 
en-colored melon ; how to blanch the ruddy pur- 
ple of the mulberry ; how to give a blush to the 
white cheek of the lily, and a pallor to the too vi- 


-olent warmth of the rose ; how also to give balmy 


fragrance to the scentless flowers, or, sad perver- 
sion ! to turn an agreeable odor into a repulsive 
one ; how to change bitter almonds into sweet ; 
and lastly, most marvellous of all, how to bestow 
sweetness of flavor, and even perfume, upon the— 
onion! We need scarcely say these are all fables ; 
they will be instantly detected as such by any child 
of the present age. The exaggeration must not, 
however, be allowed to cast discredit over the 
whole art ; for unquestionable facts are to be ad- 
duced, which prove the possibility of effects al- 





most as strange, but not, like these, militating 
against the fundamental laws of botanical science. 

It is difficult to refuse belief to the numerous 
authorities that can be quoted for the strange 
freaks which have sometimes been played upon 
fruits. It is said—and we leave the responsibility 
of the assertion to those who can better verify it— 
that gardeners have succeeded in, so to speak, 
casting their fruits into moulds, just as a cook 
does her jellies! Thus, for instance, apples have 
been made to assume the shape of human heads, 
of the heads of animals, and of mathematical fig- 
ures, though of course with no great sharpness 
of outline or fidelity of detail. Cucumbers have 
been elongated into walking-sticks, or expanded 
into spheres. Even the forms of dragons and 
other monstrous productions have been produced 
by properly treating these plastic fruits. The 
method of accomplishing such freaks has been to 
place a mould of clay or wood consisting of sev- 
eral pieces, so as to admit of being removed when 
the monstrosity was ripe, over the young fruit. 
As this increased in size, its expanding tissues as- 
sumed the form of the cavity in which they found 
themselves confined. The famous finger-fruit of 
China is never produced on the same plant after it 
has passed from the gardener’s into the purchaser's 
hands. Is it possible that the expert Celestial 
horticulturists adopt a moulding process of this 
kind? It becomes us, however, to speak cireum- 
spectly of such freaks; and we will therefore pro- 
ceed to notice others upon which more decided 
language is permissible. ‘The next class—one 
still more curious than the preceding—was the 
custom of drugging fruits as they grew upon the 
trees! By this ingenuity orchards were to bo 
turned into apothecaries’ shops; here a tree would 
bend down Jaden with cathartic apples, there an- 
other with literally sleepy pears; grapes would be- 
come powerful pills; and plums represent, in more 
senses than one, boluses! To what end this re- 
markable contrivance? Let the answer be given 
in the words of one of the enthusiastic advocates 
of the plan—‘* In order that those who dislike 
medicine in the ordinary forms, may take it, even 
with pleasure, in this way ;"’ finding out, of course, 
probably to their subsequent dismay and perplexi- 
ty, that where they had been, as they thought, 
taking dessert, they had been swallowing drugs. 
If we are to believe the accounts given of the pro- 
cesses for effecting this odd end, there were four 
methods of physicking the unfortunate trees. The 
most common was to cut a hole in the branch, and 
fill it with the drug. Now it must be mentioned, 
that if the drugs were thus really inserted in quan- 
tities at all likely to affect the properties of the 
fruit, the probability would be that they would 
kill the tree. However, therefore, we may feel 
disposed to credit the fact of an attempt to pro- 
duce medicated fruit, and it seems unquestionable, 
the strongest suspicion must attach to all accounts 
of the medicinal effects of such productions. It 
appears at one period in the seventeenth century 
to have been a distinct business, by which persons 
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got their livelihood, selling fruit like antibilious 
pills, two apples for a dose, and a grape for a 
good night’s rest. 

The art of grafting led, as may well be imag- 
ined, to a vast number of horticultural tricks upon 
trees, some genuine, others mere ingenuities of 
fraud. ‘Thus an old writer says, ‘‘ 1 have seen a 
tree which bare several different kinds of fruit. It 
was of a good size, and was planted in a large 
flower-pot filled with very rich earth, in order to 
sustain the large demand made on it by the tree 
for sustenance. It bare three branches. Of these, 
one held clusters of grapes of more than one kind, 
some being medicated, and of these, some were 
soporifics, others aperients. The second branch 
bare peaches without stones ; and the third, two 
kinds of cherries, some sour, others saccharine. 
‘The bark of this wonderful tree was adorned with 
roses, and other flowers which grew upon it!" 
Pliny also informs us that in the garden of Lucul- 
Jus there was a celebrated tree which teemed with 
ripe pears, apples, figs, plums, olives, almonds, 
and grapes! But this passes beyond even the 
probability of a fraud. Virgil, who is said to be 
the earliest author that makes mention of the act 
of grafting, speaks in some respects poetically 
when he talks of trees green with foliage, and 
ripe with fruits not their own ; and altogether so 
when he tells us that the rough-tasting cherry 
blooms upon the mild nut-tree of the plane, laden 
with great and rosy apples; of the beech all white 
with the flowers of the chestnut, and the ash with 
those of the pear; and, to cap the climax, of pigs 
tregaling upon dainty feasts of acorns under the 
shadow of a towering elm! In addition to these, 
accounts have passed current of roses becoming 
deep red by being grafted on a black currant 
bush ; of oranges becoming blood-red by being 
united to the pomegranate ; of jasmines becoming 
yellow by union with orange-trees ; and, stranger 
still, of roses becoming green by being grafied on 
a holly-tree. Evelyn says positively he saw a 
rose grafted on an orange-tree when he was trav- 
elling in Holland. How are these things to be 
explained, when it is remembered that the funda- 
mental principle of the art consists in the rule, 
that plants of a different genus cannot be made to 
intergraft? Often, indeed, different species of the 
same genus refuse to unite in this way ; therefore 
it is monstrous to suppose that a number of totally 
distinet genera could coexist upon a single stock. 
Yet, on the other hand, it is not justifiable to con- 
sider all these accounts as actually fabulous ; we 
do not doubt that John Evelyn really saw what | 
he believed to be a rose grafied on an orange- 


tween the wiry habit of the birch and that of the 
beech will be a curiosity in itself. Something of 
this kind was seen by Decandolle, the eminent 
French botanist, at Chalonnes. ‘The graceful and 
luxuriant branches of a young cherry-tree were 
seen overshadowing a hoary trunk, the sprouts of 
which exhibited the peculiar form which charac- 
terize the leaves of the oak. Here, then, was 
the apparent union of a cherry and an oak, the 
origin of which was, that a cherry-stone had acci- 
dentally dropped into a hollow oak-trunk, and in 
process of time filled the old cavity with its own 
stem. Now, doubtless, in some of the cases in 
question, an event of a similar kind has been 
either accidentally or intentionally produced. Ba- 
con tells us that it was a common curiosity to have 
an omni-productive tree, and describes in general 
terms the method of its manufacture. For in- 
stance, if we would have a tree bearing a number 
of different flowers, the very simple method of effect- 
ing it is, to bore certain holes in the trunk, to fill 
them with earth, and then to sow the seeds of the 
flowers in the earth. With the peculiar intuition 
of genius, he says in language far before any sub- 
sequent age but our own, * I doubt whether you 
can have apples, pears, and oranges on the same 
stock as plums.”’ 

Undoubtedly, then, we must consider the ex- 
planation of these freaks to be, simply, that when 
they were actually contrary to nature’s laws, 
they were only cheats; and where they were 
not, as in the fabrication of a flower-tree, they 
were just gardeners’ gambols. One of the most 
learned writers in the art of grafting, M. Thou- 
in,* who has taken the pains to count up, and 
elassify and christen all the different styles of 
grafting, calling them after this fashion a la Banks, 
G Ja Buffon, to the number of forty different 
varieties, enumerates last the Virgilian graft: this 
was thus effected; a hole was bored across the 
diameter of a walnut-tree, and a vine branch was 
passed through it while yet in connection with its 
parent stem ; afier a little time the branch ‘was cut 
off, and it was said it would then be found united 
to, and growing upon, the walnut. This has been 
very properly questioned, not as to the fact, but 
as to the nature of the union. It was not a true 
graft; the wood of the tree may have supplied 
nutriment to the branch, not by union of its ves- 
sels, but by the decay of the parts surrounding it. 
From the nature of the case, such a union could 
be but short-lived. This may therefore furnish 
us with a clue to the explanation of some of the 
monstrous vegetable unions which the perverted 
ingenuity of man has endeavored to effect. We 





stock. Sometimes the same sort of freak occurs 
in nature by an accident. The seed of a birch | 
may, for example, have been blown by the wind | 
into the mouldering hollow of a beech; it there | 
takes root downwards, and sends the young shoot 
upwards, and in time becomes a young tree. If, 
now, some of the branches of the beech are yet. 
alive, the spectacle presented by such an object | 
will be sufficiently strange, and the contrast be- | 


are not, however, to consider our ancestry as the 
sole perpetrators of these various freaks ; they pre- 
vail even to the present day. The traveller in 
Genoa or in Florence, may, without any difficulty, 
beyond a pecuniary one, probably of some magni- 
tude, become the fortunate possessor of a tree 
almost as wonderful as those of which casual 


*M. Thovin, Art de la Greffa. 
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notice has been taken. In a classically-formed 
flower-pot you see a plant of some size, and of a 
graceful but most anomalous appearance. On this 
side you would say it was a jasmine, heavily laden 
with odoriferous flowers ; on the other it is a rose 
blushing with thickly-clustered blossoms ; and again, 
on the third aspect, it is a honeysuckle, bursting 
with sweet-smelling buds. Stranger still! look 
at the stock, and by the leaves of the few branches 
which it is allowed to put forth, you are ready to 
believe it to be either a myrtle, or, as the case may 
be, an orange or a pomegranate. Of course this 
is a mere cheat, spite of the earnest asseverations 
of the horticulturists, who protest that the various 
plants are all grafted upon the common stock of 
the orange or myrtle. But it is a cheat of a most 
ingenious kind, such as would perhaps scarcely 
be discovered by any but an acute and botanical 
eye. This /usus of art is thus made: the ‘ stock”’ 
of myrtle or other plants is headed, cut down to a 
proper size, and then tenderly bored with an auger 
right through its middle until the instrument comes 
out at the roots, when it is withdrawn. The thin 
and flexible stems of three young and thriving 
plants of jasmine, rose and honeysuckle, are passed 
up together through the now hollow stock, until 
their summits emerge at the top of it; the four 
plants are then carefully potted in a good-sized 
pot, with a rich compost around their roots. With 
much care, in time, an elegant compound plant 
makes its appearance: the horizontal enlargement 
of the three enclosed stems forces them into such 
close proximity, that they wear all the appearaace 
of being united into a common stem, and in this 
condition, at the flowering period, they are ex- 
posed for sale, and fetch good prices as triumphs 
of horticultural skill, not over the obstinacies, but 
actually over the Jaws of nature! It was no doubt 
by some such trick as the preceding that the won- 
der-loving eye of Evelyn was deceived when he 
was shown the rose grafted on the orange-tree, and 
the Plinian marvel had doubtless its origin in a 
similar ingenuity. 

Within the just bounds of natural laws, the art 
in question has undoubtedly produced some odd- 
looking results, more singular, because more true, 
than the preceding instances. ‘Thus we are told 
that occasionally a curiosity of art and nature 
combined was shown in a cherry-tree on which 
several different varieties of the fruit were borne 
—on this side black, on that red, on that nearly 
white! Some odd experiments have also been 
attempted by Decandolle, in which he succeeded 
in producing grafts in some very unlikely instances ; 
and other continental botanists have grafted melons 
upon cucumber plants, love-apples on potatoes, 
and cauliflowers on cabbages, with the most com- 
plete success; results quite as marvellous in ap- 
pearance as many of the less veracious examples 
of flowers and fruit of different kinds growing 
upon acommon stem. As curiosities, this class 
of horticultural effects seems to have lost ground, 
for plants of the kind are rarely seen now. 

Not to be further tedious, the last freak we 
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intend to select out of many that might be men- 
tioned, is the extraordinary fancy called the ‘‘ Art 
of Dwarfing.’’ The Chinese call the unhappy 
tree-dwarfs ‘Koo Shoo.’’ Selecting an appro- 
priate branch of a tree, they remove a ring of bark 
from it, and then cover the place with a mass of 
loam, around which some damp moss is gently 
bound, so as to keep it from becoming dry.* In 
a little while the branch puts out radicles into the 
loam, and soon does so in sufficient numbers to 
constitute them efficient fuod-suppliers. It is then 
cut off below the ball of earth, and the ball is put 
into a shallow oblong-square pot filled with broken 
pieces of alluvial clay. The plant is now watered 
in very small quantities, and all its vital powers 
are kept at a degree only just removed from total 
cessation: doubtless multitudes of them perish at 
this period. Then with patient skill the dwarfer 
fixes an iron mechanism of wires upon the tender 
branches, torturing them by slow degrees into the 
mimic resemblance of the gnarled and knotted 
branches of the forest veteran. The hungry roots 
turn hither in their narrow cell, seeking food, and 
finding barely sufficient to support life; and even 
lest they should be too successful, they are cut 
and burned, until, weary of wandering, they are 
all cramped into their place of abode, and must 
make the most of it. ‘‘ Every year,”’ says one 
who has seen the process, ‘‘ the leaves become 
less and less, and the buds and radicles are also 
diminished, until at length the balance between 
the roots and leaves is obtained, which suits the 
character of the dwarf required. Ants are enticed, 
moreover, to pierce the heart of the unhappy 
starveling, by means of honey smeared on the 
bark ; and the more hollow and worm-eaten its 
appearance, the more precious in the crue] imagi- 
nation of the rearer. Some varieties of trees long 
resist these systematic cruelties, and for fifteen or 
even twenty years maintain a noble but vain op- 
position to their owner's will; at length they are 
obliged to yield, and together with others, which 
gave up the unequal struggle at three or five years, 
settle down into trees a few inches high. Think 
of the heaven-scaling bamboo, of the tall and well- 
proportioned cypress, of the graceful and appro- 
priate contour of the orange, of the stately form 
of the elm, ’minished and brought so low as at fifty 
years old to find ample room for their branches 
and leaves under an ordinary glass shade! The 
poor trees cling with an indissoluble tenacity to 
the recollections of their childhood. In the win- 
ter they are like dry and contorted twigs, set 
upright in a tiny flower-pot, but the spring calls 
even to them to live; and their hideous little 
branches put out the tiniest leaves, with a great 
effort little flowers follow, and by and by there is 
actually a show of fruit, and the fruit remains 
longer on the branches than on their free relatives 
in the wide orchard or illimitable forest, though it 


* Baron Humboldt is said to have availed himself of 
this method of securing live specimens of trees in the 
forests of Brazil, finding them well-rooted and able to 
bear abscission on his return to the spot. 
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is only hard, dry, and tasteless. Autumn shakes 
it down, and buries it as an untimely abortion, 
with abortive leaves, and the dwarf-tree sinks 
back in despair into the icy arms of winter again, 
to repeat year after year—until perhaps a hun- 
dred are faintly told upon its inner wood—the 
same mournful process. Not, let us gladly say, 
on the authority of one well competent to speak, 
that all the Chinese take pleasure in this cruel 
freak ; for it is well known that some wealthy 
men—men surely who rightly estimate the bless- 
ings of liberty, even if they have not loftier con- 
ceptions as to the sensations (') of vegetable vital- 
ity—spend considerable sums in purchasing dwarf- 
trees for the express purpose of removing them 
from their earthen prisons, and setting their 
cramped-up fibres free. 

Since the exhibition of one of these starvelings 
in the Chinese collection, we have noticed what 
seems to be an attempt to introduce this perverted 
taste among ourselves. We have had the pain 
of seeing a Tom Thumb rose-tree planted in a pot 
of an inch and a-half diameter, and struggling up 
to the altitude of three or four inches in its efforts 
to expand one or two rose-buds to the size of a 
small sixpence. More recently still, our atten- 
tion has been caught by some funny little green 
objects, planted in very fiery-looking pots like big 
thimbles, and set forth in the shop windows with 
a placard reading thus: ‘ Real living miniature 
plants after the manner of the Chinese, imported 
from Germany.”’ On closer inspection, we were 
glad to find that there was no systematic cruelty 
necessary in their production at any rate, for they 
appeared to be simply very young members of the 
family of the cacti. Many of these little things 
are full of flower; and being tastefully arranged, 
put into miniatare flower-baskets or upon tiny 
flower-stands, they have, for those who admire the 
minute, a pleasing effect. The art of dwarfing, 
where it has been confined to reasonable limits, 
where it has brought flowers in the room of forest- 
trees into the conservatory, or where it has been 
beneficial in-the orchard and field in restraining 
the excessive vigor of trees and plants, is a valu- 
able handmaid to the horticulturist: need we say 
when it is made subservient to an idle whim, or 
to gratify a morbid taste for the curious, we should 
be sorry to see it practised, or its practice encour- 
aged in an age and time like ours? 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
A NEW ESCULENT. 


A mepiaTE effect of the fatal potato malada has 
been that of exciting inquiry and discussion on the 
subject of an accessory, or substitute for the now 
indispensable tuber. In some quarters prizes have 
been offered in furtherance of the object—in this 
country by the Society of Arts, and on the conti- 
nent by the Brussels Academy of Sciences. The 
bulletin of the latter institution for the present 
year contains an account of a new root, communi- 
cated by one of the members, which we consider 

















sufficiently important to deserve further publicity. 
The plant in question is a tuberous variety of the 
Tropacoleae, known as Capucines in France, com- 
prising twenty distinct species, among which the 
ornamental and pungent Indian cress is familiar to 
horticulturists. It grows spontaneously in Peru, 
and is largely cultivated as an article of food, un- 
der the name of Mayua, in the province of Popa- 
yan, at a height of 10,000 feet above the sea-level, 
as described by Humboldt in 1801. 

According to M. Morren, the writer of the paper 
under notice, the Tropaeolum tuberosum was first 
brought to Europe about twenty years ago. He 
began to cultivate it in 1838, with the view of in- 
troducing it into Belgium as an alimentary resource 
for the population. The root, however, met with 
but little attention until 1845, since when it has 
been carefully tried by eminent horticulturists in 
different parts of the continent; = ~ the prizes 
offered by the Belgium government will doubtless 
have the effect of further extending and improving 
its culture. 

The mayua grows with sometimes as many as 
fifteen tubers to a root—these are the average 
size of our potatoes ; and are round, kidney-formed, 
or peg-top shaped, according to kind. Their color 
is bright yellow, with rays of reddish-purple or 
scarlet diverging from the eyes, which are deeply 
set. A careful analysis of the root proves its or- 
ganization to be equal to that of the best alimentary 
tubers; a preponderance of cellular tissue, abun- 
dance of juices and rich fecula, but slight indica- 
tions of woody tissue, and a protecting skin. Ob- 
jections have been taken to the depth of the eyes, 
as presenting a difficulty in peeling ; various sorts 
of potatoes, however, have them equally deep, and 
the obvious remedy is to peel after boiling. Fur- 
ther cultivation, too, may so improve the plant as 
to render it as smooth and eyeless as the round 
Dutch potato. 

With regard to the edible qualities of the mayua, 
M. Morren’s experience will perhaps be best given 
in his own words. After premising that the Pe- 
ruvians and some of his compatriots had preceded 
him in the matter of tasting, he observes :-— 
‘* When I rubbed the tubers exteriorly my olfacto- 
ry organ became sensible of an agreeable aroma, 
delicate and tenderly perfumed. There was no 
earthy smell, as in the potato. 

‘* When cut, a delicious odor exhales, mingled 
with a certain sub-acidity by no means repulsive ; 
on the contrary, attractive to the palate. 

‘« Eaten raw, the root produces a rich, smooth, 
unctuous savor, which lasts but a short time, and 
is all at once succeeded by a piquant peppery taste, 
exciting the tongue somewhat as ginger’ This 
spicy taste afterwards disappears, and leaves in 
the mouth a pleasing perfume and agreeable cool- 
ness. 

‘* From this I was led to conclude that the tubers 
of the mayua should be eaten raw, cut in slices as 
salad, or with meat. I have never experienced 
any ill effects fromm eating it in this way, and my 
family relish it equally with myself. 
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**T next had the tubers boiled; my cook re- 
marked that they required more salt than our po- 
tatoes; but what most struck us was, that all the 
perfumed and piquant taste had entirely disap- 
peared. A modification had taken place, the study 
of which I recommend to the attention of chemists, 
for the root, when cooked, has exactly the sinell 
of a Tonquin bean. I am quite unacquainted with 
the element which produces this agreeable odor in 
the cooked mayua. Nevertheless the boiled tuber 
is feculent, rich, unctuous, with the taste of a good 
blue potato, or that of the Cordilleras yellow ; that 
is to say, it approaches the flavor of hard yolk of 
eggs. 

‘*T consider, therefore, that, under all the cir- 
cumstances, the mayua may become a culinary 
plant; the important point is to persevere, and to 
vary the cultivation on different svils and in vari- 
ous localities during several years. 

‘** This root is cultivated in the same way as the 
potato. It requires earthing up, and may be 
trained to stakes or a trellis, or let to run on the 
ground ; I prefer the trellis, as the plant thereby 
becomes stronger and more luxuriant. It should 
be set in spring after the frosts ; the tubers form 
late, and are ripe in October. 

‘Tt is easy to comprehend why the mayua, in- 
troduced into Europe only since 1828, has as yet 
neither enemy nor malady; disease and blight 
most occur among old and over-diffused productions 
—a providential law, which the history of useful 
plants abundantly proves. The only foes whose 
attacks have to be feared in cultivating the capu- 
cines, are the larve of white butterflies, (Piérides,) 
which commit such fearful ravages on cabbages 
and cruciferous plants; but means are known by 
which to prevent the insects from depositing their 
eggs upon the leaves. Sparrows are frightened 
away by mannikins, and butterflies may be kept 
at a distance by egg-shells placed on slender sticks 
fastened in the ground, or on the ends of branches 
in the hedge round the plot to be preserved. 
This fact is proved by experience, and affirmed by 
lung usage in great part of the province of Liege. 

‘** The mayua plants admit of multiplication, by 
division of the tubers, into as many parts as there 
are eyes, and they may be further reproduced by 
budding the branches. The tuberous ecapucine is 
as easy to propagate as the potato.’’ 

M. Morren proposes a popular name for this 
root, derived from the Portuguese Mastouche tu- 
béreuse, or tuberous mastouche. Considered at first 
to be an annual, it is now known to be perennial, 
but in our latitudes the tubers require to be taken 
up to prevent their freezing. In 1845 M. Néu- 
mann of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris paid some 
attention to the mayua; he, however, preserved it 
in vinegar as a pickle. Although easily prepared 
in this way, merely requiring to be soaked for a 
month or two in the acid, it is much more service- 
able when boiled. 

Should the Tropaeolum tuberosum be found to 
answer all the expectations here formed of it, it 








will be interesting to observe whether the new 
esculent will meet with as many obstacles on its 
introduction as was the case with the potato and 
some other roots. The potato in many quarters 
was received with bitter denunciations ; Voltaire 
called it ‘‘ a trumpery work of nature ;’’ and one 
hundred years ago it was grown in gardens as a 
curiosity. Hitherto the mayua has followed what 
appears to be the general rule—garden culture be- 
fore field culture; whence the saying, that horti- 
culture is mother of agriculture. The beet-root, 
first brought from the shores of the Tagus, was 
cultivated in gardens for two centuries, on account 
of its elegant leaves and the rich red color of its 
root. So with the carrot and sea-kale ; the latter 
is still a curiosity on the continent. When the 
Emperor Charles V. returned from the conquest 
of Tunis, he brought the rhubarb to Europe as a 
useful purgative. This plant also soon became a 
favorite in gardens and pleasure-grounds, from the 
size of its leaves, its rose-like centre, and sceptre- 
like flower. But when the agreeable taste of the 
stalks was discovered, a new impulse was given to 
its cultivation; and at the present time hundreds 
of acres of rhubarb are grown in the neighborhood 
of London as a most useful spring fruit. 








Ciorn mape oF Pine-appLe Leaves.—Some 
time ago we observed in the neighborhood of Batu 
Blyer a number of Chinese laborers employed in 
cleaning the fibres of pine-apple leaves for exporta- 
tion to China, a new and promising branch of in- 
dustry in Singapore. The process of extracting 
and bleaching the fibres is exceedingly simple. 
The first step is to remove the fleshy or succulent 
side of the leaf. A Chinese, astride on a narrow 
stool, extends on it in front of him a pine-apple 
leaf, one end of which is kept firm by being placed 
beneath a small bundle of cloth on which he sits. 
He then with a kind of two-handled plane made of 
bamboo removes the succulent matter, Another 
man receives the leaves as they are planed, and 
with his thumb-nail loosens and gathers the fibres 
about the middle of the leaf, which enables him by 
one effort to detach the whole of them from the 
outer skin. The fibres are next steeped in water 
for some time, after which they are washed, in 
order to free them from the matter that still adheres 
and binds them together. They are now laid out 
to dry and bleach on rude frames of split bamboo. 
The process of steeping, washing, and exposing to 
the sun is repeated for some days until the fibres 
are considered to be properly bleached. Without 
further preparation they are sent into town for ex- 
portation to China. Nearly all the islands near 
Singapore are more or less planted with pine-apples, 
which, at a rough estimate, cover an extent of two 
thousand acres. ‘The enormous quantity of leaves 
that are annually suffered to putrefy on the ground 
would supply fibre for a Jarge manufactory of valu- 
able pina cloth. The fibres should be cleaned on 
the spot. Fortunately the pine-apple planters are 
not Malays, but industrious and thrifty Bugis, most 
of whom have families. These men could be read- 
ily induced to prepare the fibres. Let any merchant 
offer an adequate price, and a steady annual supply 
will soon be obtained.—Journal of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. 

















THE DEATH OF KING CHARLES II. 


BY THOMAS BABBINGTON MACAULAY.* 


Te death of King Charles the Second took the 
nation by surprise. His frame was naturally strong, 
and did not appear to have suffered from excess. 
He had always been mindful of his health even in 
his pleasures ; and his habits were such as promise 
a long life and a robust old age. Indolent as he 
was on all oceasions which required tension of the 
mind, he was active and persevering in bodily 
exercise. He had, when young, been renowned 
as a tennis player, and was, even in the decline 
of life, an indefatigable walker. His ordinary pace 
was such that those who were admitted to the 
honor of his society found it difficult to keep up 
with him. He rose early, and generally passed 
three or four hours a day in the open air. He 
might be seen, before the dew was off the grass in 
St. James’ Park, striding among the trees, playing 
with his spaniels, and flinging corn to his ducks ; 
and these exhibitions endeared him to the common 
poople, who always love to see the great unbend, 

At length, towards the close of the year 1684, 
he was prevented, by a slight attack of what was 
supposed to be gout, from rambling as usual. He 
now spent his mornings in his laboratory, where he 
amused himself with experiments on the properties 
of mercury. His temper seemed to have suffered 
from confinement. He had no apparent cause for 
disquiet. His kingdom was tranquil; he was not 
in pressing want of money ; his power was greater 
than it had ever been ; the party which had long 
thwarted him had been beaten down; but the 
cheerfulness which had supported him against ad- 
verse fortune had vanished in this seasun of pros- 
perity. 

A trifle now sufficed to depress those elastic 
spirits which had borne up against defeat, exile, 
and penury. His irritation frequently showed 
itself by looks and words such as could hardly 
have been expected from a man so eminently dis- 
tinguished by good humor and good breeding. It 
was not supposed, however, that his constitution 
was seriously impaired. 

His palace had seldom presented a gayer or a 
more scandalous appearance than on the evening of 
Sunday, the first of February, 1685. Some grave 
persons who had gone thither, after the fashion of 
that age, to pay their duty to their sovereign, and 
who had expected that, on such a day, his court 
would wear a decent aspect, were struck with 
astonishment and horror. The great gallery of 
Whitehall, an admirable relic of the magnificence 
of the Tudors, was crowded with revellers and 
gamblers. The king sat there chatting and toying 
with three women whose charms were the boast, 
and whose vices were the disgrace, of three nations. 
Barbara Palmer, Duchess of Cleveland, was there, 
no longer young, but still retaining some traces of 
that superb and voluptuous loveliness which twenty 
years before overcame the hearts of all men. 

here too was the Duchess of Portsmouth, whose 
soft and infantine features were lighted up with the 
Vivacity of France. Hortensia Mancini, Duchess 
of Mazarin, and niece of the great cardinal, com- 
pleted the group. She had been early removed 
from her native Fealy to the court where her uncle 
was supreme. His power and her own attractions 
had drawn a crowd of illustrious suitors round her. 


*From his History of England, now in press of Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 
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Charles himself, during his exile, had sought her 
hand in vain. No gift of nature or of fortune 
seemed to be wanting to her. Her face was beau- 
tiful with the rich beauty of the south, her under- 
standing quick, her manners wraceful, her rank ex- 
alted, her possessions immense ; but her ungovern- 
able passions had turned all these blessings into 
curses. She had found the misery of an ill-assorted 
marriage intolerable, had fled from her husband, 
had abandoned her vast wealth, and, after having 
astonished Rome and Piedmont by her adventures, 
had fixed her abode in England. Her house was 
the favorite resort of men of wit and pleasure, 
who, for the sake of her smiles and her table, en- 
dured her frequent fits of insolence and ill hu- 
mor. Rochester and Godolphin sometimes forgot 
the cares of state in her company. Barillon and 
Saint Evremond found in her drawing room con- 
solation for their long banishment from Paris. 
The learning of Vossius, the wit of Waller, were 
daily employed to flatter and amuse her. But her 
diseased mind required stronger stimulants, and 
sought them in gallantry, in basset, and in usque- 
baugh. While Charles flirted with his three sulta- 
nas, Hortensia’s French page, a handsome boy 
whose vocal performances were the delight of 
Whitehall, and were rewarded by numerous pres- 
ents of rich clothes, ponies, and guineas, warbled 
some amorous verses. A party of twenty cour- 
tiers was seated at cards round a large table on 
which gold was heaped in mountains. Even then 
the king had complained that he did not feel quite 
well. He had no appetite for his supper; his rest 
that night was broken; but on the following morn- 
ing he rose, as usual, early. 

To that morning the contending factions in his 
country had, during some days, looked forward 
with anxiety. The struggle between Halifax and 
Rochester seemed to be approaching a decisive 
crisis. Halifax, not content with having already 
driven his rival from the board of treasury, had un- 
dertaken to prove him guilty of such dishonesty 
or neglect in the conduct of the finances as ought 
to be punished by dismission from the public ser- 
vice. It was even whispered that the lord president 
would probably be sent to the tower before night. 
The king had promised to inquire into the matter. 
The second of February had been fixed for the in- 
vestigation ; and several officers of the revenue had 
been ordered to attend with their books on that day. 
But a great turn of fortune was at hand. 

Seareely had Charles risen from his bed whien 
his attendants perceived that his utterance was in- 
distinct, and that his thoughts seemed to be wan- 
dering. ‘Several men of rank had, as usual, as- 
sembled to see their sovereign shaved and dressed. 
He made an effort to converse with them in his 
usual gay style ; but his ghastly look surprised and 
alarmed them. Soon his face grew black; his 
eyes turned in his head; he uttered a cry, stag- 
gered, and fell into the arms of Thomas Lord 
Bruce, eldest son of the Earl of Ailesbury. A 
physician who had charge of the royal retorts and 
crucibles happened to be present. He had no lan- 

cet; but he opened a vein with a penknife. The 
| biood flowed freely ; but the king was still insen- 
| sible. 

He was laid on his bed, where, during a short 
time, the Duchess of Portsmouth hung over him 
with the familiarity of a wife. But the alarm had 
i been given. ‘The Queen and the Duchess of York 
_were hastening to the room. The favorite concu- 
bine was forced to retire to her own apartments. 
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Those apartments had been thrice pulled down and 
thrice rebuilt by her lover to gratify her caprice. 
The very furniture of the chimney was massive 
silver. Several fine paintings, which properly be- 
longed to the queen, had been transferred to the 
dwelling of the mistress. The sideboards were 
piled with richly wrought plate. In the niches 
stood cabinets, the masterpieces of Japanese art. 
On the hangings, fresh from the looms of Paris, 
were depicted, in tints which no English tapestry 
could rival, birds of gorgeous plumage, landscapes, 
hunting matches, the lordly terrace of St. Ger- 
main’s, the statues and fountains of Versailles. In 
the midst of this splendor, purchased by guilt and 
shame, the unhappy woman gave herself up to an 
agony of grief, which, to do her justice, was not 
wholly selfish. 

And now the gates of Whitehall, which ordina- 
narily stood open to all comers, were closed. But 
persons whose faces were known were still per- 
mitted to enter. The antechambers and galleries 
were soon filled to overflowing ; and even the sick 
room was crowded with peers, privy councillors, 
and foreign ministers. All the medical men of 
note in London were summoned. So high did po- 
litical animosities run that the presence of some 
whig physicians was regarded as an extraordinary 
circumstance. One Roman Catholic, whose skill 
was then widely renowned, Dr. Thomas Short, 
was in attendance. Several of the prescriptions 
have been preserved. One of them is signed 
by fourteen doctors. The patient was bled largely. 
Hot iron was applied to his head. A loathsome | 
volatile salt, extracted from human skulls, was| 
forced into his mouth. He recovered his senses ; 
but he was evidently in a situation of extreme 
danger. 

The queen was for a time assiduous in her at- 
tendance. The Duke of York scarcely left his! 
brother’s bedside. The primate and four other 
bishops were then in London. ‘They remained at 
Whitehall all day, and took it by turns to sit up all 
night in the king’s room. The news of his ill- 
ness filled the capital with sorrow and dismay. 
For his easy temper and affable manners had won 
the affection of a large part of the nation; and 
those who most disliked him preferred his unprin- 
cipled levity to the stern and earnest bigotry of his 
brother. 

On the morning of Thursday, the fifth of Feb- 
ruary, the London Gazette announced that his 
majesty was going on well, and was thought by 
the physicians to be out of danger. The bells of 
all the churches rang merrily ; and preparations fur 
bonfires were made in the streets. But in the even- 
ing it was known that a relapse had taken place, 
and that the medical attendants had given up all 
hope. The public mind was greatly disturbed ; 
but there was no disposition totumult. The Duke 
of York, who had already taken upon himself to 
give orders, ascertained that the city was perfectly 
quiet, and that he might, without difficulty, be pro- 
claimed as soon as his brother should expire. 

The king was in great pain, and complained that 
he felt as if a fire was burning within him. Yet 
he bore up against his sufferings with a fortitude 
which did not seem to belong to his soft and luxu- 
rious nature. ‘The sight of his misery affected his 
wife so much that she fainted, and was carried 
senseless to her chamber. The prelates who were 
in waiting had from the first exhorted him to pre- 
pare for his end. They now thought it their duty 


| 





to address him in a still more urgent manner. 


William Sancroft, Archbishop ef Canterbury, an 
honest and pious, though narrow-minded man, used 
great freedom, ‘* It is time,’’ he said, ‘ to speak 
out; for, sir, you are about to appear before a 
Judge who is no respecter of persons.’’ The king 
answered not a word. 

Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, then 
tried his powers of persuasion. He was a man of 
parts and learning, of quick sensibility and stainless 
virtue. His elaborate works have long been for- 
gotten ; but his morning and evening hymns are 
still repeated daily in thousands of dwellings. 
Though, like most of his order, zealous for mon- 
archy, he was no sycophant. Before he became a 
bishop, he had maintained the honor of his gown 
by refusing, when the court was at Winchester, to 
let Eleanor Gwynn lodge in the house which he oe- 
cupied there asa prebendary. The king had sense 
enough to respect so manly a spirit. Of all the 
prelates he liked Ken the best. It was to no pur- 
pose, however, that the good bishop now put forth 
all his eloquence. His solemn and pathetic exhor- 
tation awed and melted the bystanders to such a 
degree that some among them believed him to be 
filled with the same spirit which, in the old time, 
had, by the mouths of Nathan and Elias, called 
sinful princes to repentance. Charles, however, 
was unmoved. He made no objection, indeed, 
when the service for the Visitation of the Sick was 
read. In reply to the pressing question of the di- 
vines, he said that he was sorry for what he had 
done amiss; and he suffered the absolution to be 
pronounced over him, according to the forms of the 
Chureh of England ; but, when he was urged to 
declare that he died in the communion of that 
church, he seemed not to hear what was said; and 
nothing could induce him to take the Eucharist 
from the hands of the bishops. A table of bread 
and wine was brought to his bedside, but in vain. 
Sometimes he said that there was no hurry, and 
sometimes that he was too weak. 

Many attributed this apathy to contempt for di- 
vine things, and many to the stupor which often 
precedes death. But there were in the palace a 
few persons who knew betier. Charles had never 
been a sincere member of the established church. 
His mind had Jong oscillated between Hobbism and 
Popery. When his health was good and his spirits 
high, he was a scoffer. In his few serious mo- 
ments he was a Roman Catholic. The Duke of 
York was aware of this, but was entirely occupied 
with the care of his own interests. He had ordered 
the outports to be closed. He had posted detach- 
ments of the guards in different parts of the city. 
He had also procured the feeble signature of the 
dying king to an instrument by which some duties 
granted only till the demise of the crown, were let 
to farm for a term of three years. These things oc- 
cupied the attention of James to such a degree that, 
though, on ordinary occasions, he was indiscreetly 
and unseasonably eager to bring over proselytes to 
his church, he never reflected that his brother was 
in danger of dying without the last sacraments. 
This neglect was the more extraordinary because 
the Duchess of York had, at the request of the 
queen, suggested, on the morning on which the 
king was taken ill, the propriety of procuring 
spiritual assistance. For such assistance Charles 
was at last indebted to an agency very different 
from that of his pious wife and sister-in-law. A 
life of frivolity and vice had not extinguished in 
the Duchess of Portsmouth all sentiments of re- 
ligion, oy all that kindness which is the glory of her 
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sex. The French ambassador, Barillon, who had | these lords professed the Protestant religion ; but 
come to the palace to inquire after the king, paid | James conceived that he could count on their 
her a visit. He found her in an agony of sorrow. | fidelity. Feversham, a Frenchman of noble birth, 
She took him into a secret room, and poured. out vand nephew of the great Turenne, held high rank 
her whole heart to him. ‘I have,” she said, ‘‘a/in the English army, and was chamberlain to the 
thing of great moment to tell you. If it were! queen. Bath was groom of the stole. 
known, my head would be in danger. The king The duke’s orders were obeyed ; and even the 
js really and truly a Catholic, but he will die with- | physicians withdrew. The back door was then 
out being reconciled to the church. His bedcham- | opened, and father Huddleston entered. A cloak 
ber is full of Protestant clergymen. I cannot enter | had been thrown over his sacred vestments, and his 
without giving seandal. The duke is thinking only | shaven crown was concealed by a flowing wig. 
of himself. Speak to him. Remind him that ‘* Sir,”’ said the duke, ** this good man once saved 
there is a soul at stake. He is master now. He) your life. He now comes to save your soul.” 
can clear the room. Go this instant, or it will be | Charles faintly answered, ‘* He is welcome.” 
too late.”’ | Huddleston went through his part better than had 
Barillon hastened to the bedchamber, took the | been expected. He knelt by the bed, listened to 
duke aside and delivered the message of the mis- | the confession, pronounced the absolution, and ad- 
tress. ‘The conscience of James smote him. He! ministered extreme unction. He asked if the king 
started as if roused from sleep, and declared that | wished to receive the Lord’s supper. ‘* Surely,”’ 
nothing should prevent him from discharging the | said Charles, * if Iam not unworthy.” The host 
sacred duty which had been too long delayed. | was brought in. Charles feebly strove to rise and 
Several schemes were discussed and rejected. At) kneel before it. ‘The priest bade him lie still, and 
jast the duke commanded the crowd to stand aloof, | assured him that God would accept the humiliation 
went te the bed, stooped down, and whispered of the soul, and would not require the humiliation 
something which none of the spectators could hear, ; of the body. The king found so much difficulty 
but which they supposed to be some question about | in swallowing the bread that it was necessary to 


affairs of state. Charles answered in an audible | open the door and procure a glass of water. This 


voice, ** Yes, yes, with all my heart.’’ None of | rite ended, the monk held up a crucifix before the 
the bystanders, except the French ambassador, | penitent, charged him to fix his last thoughts upon 
guessed that the king was declaring his wish to be | the sufferings of the Redeemer, and withdrew. 
admitted into the bosom of the Church of Rome. |The whole ceremony had occupied about three 





‘Shall I bring a priest?’’ said the duke. ‘* Do} 


quarters of an hour; and, during that time, the 


brother,”’ replied the sick man. ‘+ For God's sake | courtiers who filled the outer room had communi- 


do, and lose no time. But no: you will get into 
trouble.”’ ‘If it costs me my life,’’ said the duke, 
“J will fetch a priest.’’ 

To find a priest, however, for such a purpose, at 
a moment's notice, was not easy. For, as the law 
then stood, the person who admitted a proselyte 
into the Roman Catholic Church was guilty of a 
capital crime. The Count of Castel Melhor, a 
Portugese nobleman, who, driven by political 
troubles from his native land, had been hospitably 
received at the English court, undertook to procure 





eated their suspicions to each other by whispers 


/and significant glances. The door was at length 


thrown open, and the crowd again filled the cham- 
ber of death. 

It was now late in the evening. The king 
seemed much relieved by what had passed. His 
natural children were brought to his bedside, the 
Dukes of Grafion, Southampton, and Northumber- 
and, sons of the Duchess of Cleveland, the Duke 


| 
lof St. Alban’s, son of Eleanor Gwynn, and the 


Duke of Richmond, son of the Duchess of Ports- 


a confessor. He had recourse to his countrymen! mouth. Charles blessed them all, but spoke with 


who belonged to the queen’s household; but he 
found that none of her chaplains knew English or 
French enough to shrive the king. The duke and 
Barillon were about to send to the Venetian minis- 
ter for a clergyman, when they heard that a Bene- 
dictine monk, named John Huddleston, happened 
to be at Whitehall. This man had, with great 
risk to himself, saved the king’s life after the battle 
of Worcester, and had, on that account, been, ever 
since the Restoration, a privileged person. In 
the sharpest proclamations which were put forth 
against popish priests, when false witnesses had in- 
flamed the nation to fury, Huddleston had been ex- 
cepted by name. He readily consented to put his 
life a second time in peril for his prince ; but there 
was still a difficulty. The honest monk was so 
illiterate that he did not know what he ought to 
Say on an oceasion of such importance. He, how- 
ever, obtained some hints, through the intervention 
of Castel Melhor, from a Portugese ecclesiastic, 
and, thus instructed, was brought up the back 
stairs by Chiffinch, a confidential servant, who, if 
the satires of that age are to be accredited, had 
ofien introduced visitors of a very different deserip- 
tion by the same entrance. The duke then, in the 
king’s name, commanded all who were present to 
quit the room, except Lewis Duras, Earl of Fever- 
sham, and John Granville, Earl of Bath. Both 





peculiar tenderness to Richmond. One face which 
should have been there was wanting. The eldest 
and best beloved child was an exile and a wan- 
derer. lis name was not once mentioned by his 
father. 

During the night Charles earnestly recommended 
the Duchess of Portsmouth and her boy to the care 
of James ; ‘* And do not,’’ he goodnaturedly added, 
‘* Jet poor Nelly starve.’’ The queen sent excuses 
for her absence by Halifax. She said that she 
was too much disordered to resume her post by the 
couch, and implored pardon for any offence which 
she might unwittingly have given. ‘* She ask my 
pardon, poor woman !”’ cried Charles; ‘‘ I ask hers 
with all my heart.” 

The morning light began to peep through the 
windows of Whitehall; and Charles desired the 
attendants to pull aside the curtains, that he might 
have one more look at the day. He remarked that 
it was time to wind up a clock which stood near his 
bed. ‘These little circumstances were long remem- 
bered, because they proved beyond dispute that, 
when he declared himself a Roman Catholic, he 
was in full possession of his faculties. He apolo- 
gized to those who had stood around him all night 
for the trouble which he had caused. He had 
been, he said, a most unconscionable time dying ; 
but he hoped that they would excuse it. This 
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was the last glimpse of that exquisite urbanity, so 
often found potent to charm away the resentment 
of a justly incensed nation. Soon after dawn the 
speech of the dying man failed. Before ten his 
senses were gone. Great numbers had repaired 
to the churches at the hour of morning service. 
When the prayer for the king was read, loud 
groans and sobs showed how deeply his people felt 
for him. At noon on Friday, the sixth of Feb- 
ruary, he passed away without a struggle. 


So he lived. At Jast I missed him; 
Still might evening twilight fall, 
But no taper lit his lattice— 
Lay no shadow on his wall. 
In the winter of his seasons, 
In the midnight of his day, 
’*Mid his writing, 
And inditing, 
Death had beckoned him away— 
Ere the sentence he had planned 


THE LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 





Late or early home returning, 
In the starlight or the rain, 
I beheld that lonely candle 
Shining from his window-pane. 
Ever o'er his tattered curtain 
Nightly looking, I could scan, 
Aye inditing, 
Writing—writing, 
The pale figure of a man ; 
Still discern behind him fall 
The same shadow on the wall. 


Far beyond the murky midnight, 
By dim burning of his oil, 
Filling aye his rapid leaflets, 
I have watched him at his toil ; 
Watched his broad and sunny forehead, 
Watched his white industrious hand, 
Ever passing, 
And repassing ; 
Watched, and strove to understand 
What impelled it—gold or fame— 
Bread, or bubble of a name. 


Oft I’ve asked, debating vainly 
In the silence of my mind, 
What the services he rendered 
To his country or his kind ; 
Whether tones of ancient music, 
Or the sound of modern gong, 
Wisdom holy, 
Humors lowly, 
Sermon, essay, novel, song, 
Or philosophy sublime, 
Filled the measure of his time. 


Of the mighty world at London 
He was portion unto me, 
Portion of my life’s experience, 
Fused into my memory. 
Twilight saw him at his folios, 
Morning saw his fingers run, 
Laboring ever, 
Wearying never 
Of the task he had begun ; 
Placid and content he seemed, 
Like a man that toiled and dreamed. 


No one sought him, no one knew him, 
Undistinguished was his name ; 
Never had his praise been uttered 
By the oracles of fame. 

Scanty fare and decent raiment, 
Humble lodging, and a fire— 
These he sought for, 

These he wrought for, 
And he gained his meek desire ; 
Teaching men by written word— 
Clinging to a hope deferred. 





Found completion at his hand. 


But this man, so old and nameless, 
Left behind him projects large, 
Schemes of progress undeveloped, 
Worthy of a nation’s charge ; 

Noble fancies uncompleted, 
Germs of beauty immatured, 
Only needing 
Kindly feeling 
To have flourished and endured ; 
Meet reward in golden store 
To have lived forever more. 


Who shall tell what schemes majestic 
Perish in the active brain? 
What humanity is robbed of, 
Ne’er to be restored again ! 
What we lose, because we honor 
Overmuch the mighty dead, 
And dispirit, 
Living merit, 
Heaping scorn upon its head? 
Or, perchance, when kinder grown, 
Leaving it to die—alone ! 





Tue Cian Munro.—A correspondent in Edin- 
burgh sends us the following notice :—* The clan 
Munro is of Irish origin. In the eleventh century, 
Donald, son of Oran, Prinee of Fermanagh, came 
to Scotland, and for services rendered in driving 
the Danes, with great slaughter, out of the province 
of Moray, the king invested him with the barony 
of Easter Dingwall—from the Peffrey to the Water 
of Alness. Having been born on the banks of ** the 
Roe,”’ in the county of Derry, he was styled the 
** Man of Roe,”’ subsequently changed to Man-de- 
ro—Monro, or Munro; and the district bears his 
name to this day—namely, Ferrindonnuil, or Don- 
ald's Land. With the late chief and baronet, Sir 
Hugh, terminated the male line of Colonel Robert 
of Obsdale, afterwards Sir Robert Munro of Fowlis, 
the family honors having descended to the present 
baronet, Sir Charles, as the lineal male descendant 
of Sir Robert's brother, Lieut.-General Sir George 
Munro, K. B., who married the Hon. Christian 
Hamilton, eldest daughter to the first Viscount 
pe Sir George entered the Swedish service, 
and commanded a division of Gustavus Adolphus’ 
army at the battle of Lutzen. On the breaking out 
of the civil war he returned to England, and served 
in the royal army ; was second in command of the 
royal army in Ireland, under the Marquis of Ormond 
in 1649 ; commanded a division of the Scottish army 
under General Leslie; joined Charles II. in Hol- 
land after the battle of Worcester ; and, on the Res- 
toration, was made commander-in-chief in Scotland 
for his eminent services to the royal cause. Sit 
George died at his seat of Culrain in Ross-shire.” 
—Inverness Courier. 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE LIVING AGE, 


[Here is our lost letter. It came over in the steamer 
Herman, and was anticipated by a later letter via the 
Cunard line. ] 

Paris, 9th Dec., 1848. 

You have just undergone an election for presi- 
dent, and we may presume that the canvass was 
marked by as much effort, vehemence, artifice, and 
mutual defamation, as any antecedent struggle of 
the kind; but it is not probable that you were ex- 
cited, or that you jockeyed or abused each other, 
in a degree to be compared with what we now 
witness in this capitol. Independently of the dif- 
ference of national temperament, we have the an- 
tagonism of fundamental doctrines and _ principles ; 
the number of reckless factions; the immensity 
of the stake ; revolutionary passions in the deep- 
est ferment; political and personal resentments 
that have been constantly increasing in mo- 
tive and rancor since the February commotion. 
The malignity of the feelings and devices of this 
manifold warfare; the risks, individual and na- 
tional, which are incurred, confessedly, from im- 
pulses foreign, if not repugnant, to the weal of the 
country; the machiavelian hypocrisy, so thin or 
transparent, however, that it is almost universally 
seen and scarcely denied—these peculiar traits 
have struck me, for the five or six weeks past, 
with dismal surpyise, and filled my mind with mel- 
ancholy presages. The contest for the president- 
ship is real between Cavaignae and Louis Napo- 
leon alone; Lamartine starts with them, and the 
candidates of the socialists and the red republicans 
—Raspail and Ledru-Rollin ; but no one entertains 
hope for him, and few would have confidence in 
him if he should succeed, though, among honest 
intelligences and hearts, there survives a lively ad- 
miration for his extraordinary powers, benignant 
disposition, and dauntless intrepidity. 

The organs of the socialists carry at the head of 
their first column, this phrase—‘* The Central 
Electoral Council of the Democratic Socialist-Re- 
publicans have taken the resolution to protest 
against the institution of the presidentship, and 
therefore they nominate citizen Raspail.” Ac- 
cording to the journals and placards of the Moun- 
tain, of which the multitude and ferocity are fear- 
ful, Cavaignae and Louis Napoleon are two mon- 
siers whose calling and aim it is to destroy the 
republic, however loud the protests and bitter the 
antipathies between their respective adherents. 
All the parties proclaim horrid tragical results 
from the triumph of any one except that which 
denounces the rest. In the walk from which I 
have just returned, I have remarked at every cor- 
ner, and on every pillar, a large blue sheet, with 
the words Sauvons le France, Sauvons la liberté, 
followed by the imputation of the most atrocious 
designs of ambition, despotism and massacre to 
Cavaignae ‘the butcher of the people in June,” 
and so forth. Last evening, with a mild tempera- 
ture and bright moon, the boulevards were cov- 








ered, through their whole extent, with the masses 
disputing about the candidates; and to-day half 
of the capital seems engaged in reeding the placards 
and handbills, and inspecting the caricatures, of 
which the best and largest part are levelled at 
Louis Napoleon. 

To sum up my opinions, derived from a perusal 
of the press of each party and a wide intercourse 
with leading partisans, | would say that there is no 
chance for the new constitution or the republie, 
except with Cavaignac; and that the reliance of 
the monarchists, and particularly the Jegitimists, 
is on Louis Napoleon as an instrument of transi- 
tion. At this moment, on the eve of the election, 
it is impossible to predict with confidence which 
of the two only available candidates will be elect- 
ed. The probability lies on the side of Louis 
Napoleon, while his antagonists affirm that every 
hour brings tidings of the most encouraging, if not 
decisive purport, for the Algerian general. What 
we chiefly apprehend is, that the substantial and 
orderly classes will fall into such discord and de- 
spite, and the army be so far divided and agitated, 
that the common enemy, the anarchical factions, 
which operate by coups de main, and readily join 
hands for fresh and desperate enterprise—will rise 
again and get the mastery in the capital. The 
alternative of civilization or barbarism presents 
itself for the excitement of civil war, not between 
the capital and the provinces alone, but in nearly 
every principal section of the country. From day 
to day socialism propagates wonderfully ; its ora- 
cles here boast, exult, and prophesy, not without 
reason ; they seem assured of universal sway at 
no remote period. 

The London Times, of the 7th inst., observes, 
** French Socialism is only a mere theoretical and 
elaborate form of our English combinations against 
masters for the advancement of wages and other 
such objects. The aims of the socialists are as 
distinct from the political question as are those of 
our own union strikes.”” This egregious mistake 
of the Times shows how superficial, or rather 
how narrow and insufficient, is the British survey 
of French situation. The editor cannot have 
brought himself acquainted with the publications 
of Raspail, Proudhon, Blane, Lamennais, Considé- 
rant, Leroux, and other apostles of the pretended 
second revelation; nor with the speeches and 
toasts at the banquets over which Proudhon and 
Pierre Leroux preside. They treat the political 
question as paramount, because the utter subver- 
sion of the old political institutions must, with 
them, precede the entirely new social organization, 
if organization it may be termed, which they med- 
itate and preach. Government, in the old sense, 
they scornfully repudiate; they would abolish 
wages and masters: all property, capital, as an 
individual tenure, must be proscribed; they have 
a digest of abstract rights, which includes universal 
equality of labor and condition, equality of the 
sexes, and unlimited freedom of action. The 
several parties, that inscribe on their banners The 
Democratic and Social Republic, dispute about can- 
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didates, but not doctrines; they maintain and 
preach the “holy right of insurrection’’ against 
executive, police, and whatever legislative author- 
ity or constitution denying or omitting the obliga- 
tion of the state to provide, directly, labor and sub- 
sistence for the whole people. There is a large 
socialist book-shop on the Quai Voltaire, to which 
I repair occasionally, on account of the daily multi- 
plication of volumes and tracts, which indicate the 
extraordinary number and zeal of the writers and 
propagandists of the regenerating school. The 
little counter books sent forth by the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences pass over the heads 
of the working-classes ; they fall very far short of 
Proudhon’s addresses, in reach and effect. 





Paris, December 10, 1848. 

Your finest Indian summer, at noon, does not 
surpass in mildness and beauty the weather of the 
week just ended, or that of the present day, in this 
meridian. A full moon renders the evenings more 
delightful, and affords excellent opportunity to the 
street-orators hired to declaim against Cavaignac 
and his privy-council. Yesterday afternoon, | 


counted on the Place Vendome nine of these mer- | 
cenaries, each with an auditory of some thirty or! 
I penetrated so as) 


fifty folks of various classes. 
tu get into contact with two, who, probably, had 
conned their harangues—such invective as fiends 
incarnate could alone supply. One of them, a 
small, robust man with long tresses, dishevelled by 
the violence of his gesticulation and countortions, 
was suddealy interrupted in the torrent of his pas- 
sion by the extension of the large hand of a tall 
republican, that grasped his crown-locks, and liter- 
ally lifted him from the ground. The scene was 
irresistibly comic, and the bystanders would have 
been the more amused if he had lost his scalp, of 
which there was some danger, from the vindictive 
vigor and perseverance of the republican clutch. 
Yesterday’s sitting of the Assembly was of su- 
perlative interest and importance. It decided the 
separation of parties; the policy of the house, as to 
its own action and probable duration ; and pledged 
the executive branch to the most vigilant and com- 
prehensive energy for the suppression of tumults and 
the defence of the results of the election, whatever | 
they mightbe. In the choice of thirty representatives, 
to form a council of state, with primary functions, all 
the adherents of Louis Napoleon were excluded by 
large majority ; in like manner, it was voted, that 
the Assembly would undertake not less than nine 
organic laws, the preparation and passage of which 
will require many months. The famous réunion, 
or club of representatives of the Rue de Poitiers, 
of which Thiers and Molé are the leaders, and ex- 
deputies of the centre-gauche the body, could not 
command more than a third of the quorum; their 
influence had manifestly vanished, all their plans | 
miserably failed ; in the Assembly, some five or | 
six hundred members, including the Lafayette and 
de Tocqueville fraternity, being bent on carrying | 


out and perpetuating the republican system, and | 
postponing Louis Napoleon to Cavaignac, in case | 


| the former should not obtain the requisite absolate 


majority at the polls. The National, of this morp- 
ing, says—‘* The Rue de Poitiers wants an early 
dissolution of the Assembly, hoping for a monar- 
chical one in its stead. If we were to advise the 
Assembly, we should tell it to persevere in the 
mission it has received from universal suffrage, as 
long as its existence can benefit the country. The 
proper limit to its duration is found in the usefyl- 
ness of its action. Love for the republic should 
be its rule of life. When it has accomplished the 
jo of organic laws, let it then, and then only, 
give way to another Assembly.” 

A singular incident, this week, has sensibly 
estranged and embittered parties and men, in and 
out of the Assembly. Soon after the Revolution 
of February, the government decreed that national 
rewards or indemnities should be accorded to the 
republicans who had suffered fine, imprisonment, 
or special persecution under the monarchy. A 
commission was appointed to institute inquiries 
and frame lists; they reported registers to the ex- 
ecutive ; and the budget then passed to the cormmit- 
|e of the Assembly on the same subject. Seven 

or eight days ago, the electioneering spirit moved 
certain representatives to examine the registers, no 
final report being yet prepared. Lo, on the list of 
the national pensioners elect, were found the names 
of felons incarcerated on conviction of robberies ; 
of the relatives of the miscreants who, by pistol 
or infernal machines, had attempted the life of Louis 
Philippe and his sons; and many of the higher 
republicans of the Veil/e, and these for small an- 
nuities, discreditable to their positions in the ex- 
ecutive and administrative departments, and in the 
Assembly. This horrid medley was at once clan- 
destinely communicated to the principal opposition 
journals ; Cavaignae’s signature was attached to 
the report from the ministry of the interior. 

You may suppose that the editors did not 
hesitate to treat the general and his cojleagues as 
responsible for the entire roll, and to proclaim 
them the patrons and remunerators of insurrection, 
assassination, robbery, and the most contemptible 
avidity, in prominent official votaries, and wortlies 
of the Mountain, their old associates. Cavaignac 
resolved on an immediate investigation and discus- 
| sion in the house. He, along with his ministry, 
solemnly disclaimed all knowledge or suspicion of 
such contents of the registers; they might be 
twitted with negligence in affixing their signatures, 
even as matter of mere form and routine, but they 
abhorred the crimes and the criminals beyond, per- 
haps, any one of their accusers and maligners ; he 
challenged the expression of a belief in any bosom 
of the possibility of different sentiments in his own. 
He could not help betraying the strongest emotion 
of resentment and disgust. ‘I feel,’’ he exclaimed, 
after one of his indignant appeals, when the eye 
(of honor and moral conscience flashed disdain and 
disgust, ‘“*T feel that I do not, that I cannot, re- 
| strain myself as becomes me.’’ His ministers and 
friends, and some members of the extreme left, 
rendered it perfectly clear that they were not privy 
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to the introduction of the obnoxious names and 
sums. It remained doubtful whether these were 
not furtively interpolated, as an electioneering trick, 
to be continued, as it was, by an explosion on the 
eve of the voting throughout the country. But 
the executive branch (determined to frustrate the 
purpose) resorted to a measure unexampled, and 
inexcusable, except on the plea that the cause of 
the republic was vitally concerned. They .post- 
poned, on the evening of the debate, the departure 
of all the mails from the stated hour, six o’clock, 
until past midnight—six hours at least; and you 
may imagine how this delay, which was equivalent 
to twelve or twenty-four for the secluded, inner 
rural districts, must have affected the apprehensions 
and business of the provinces in general. Their 
motive, freely avowed to the Assembly on Friday 
Jast, was to gain time for the printing and packing 
of the explanatory and vindicatory speeches, and 
for the distribution of the antidote with the bane, 
much of which could not be despatched by the pre- 
vious mails. 

The journals of Louis Napoleon expatiate and 
rave on the disorder thus thrown into the commu- 
nications and minds of the whole country, “ in or- 
der, forsooth, that the head of the coterie of the 
National might be the less injured in his pursuit 
of the presidentship.’’ Be the irregularity or the 
outrage what it may, we cannot but wish him equal 
and fair play. Unquestionably, Cavaignac is the 
true ‘man of the situation,’’ with the capacity, 
resulution, and resources best adapted to victory, 
on the side of moderate republicanism and pro- 
gressive civilization. His enemies have not neg- 
lected to remind the public that, on the day of 
the death of the Duke of Orleans, the father, Louis 
Philippe, requested an hour’s delay of the mails 
for the preparation of an official account of the 
catastrophe, and that the cabinet would not accede 
to the wish, comparatively so moderate. 

Foreign occurrences are momentous; such as 
the flight of the pope from the Eternal City; the 
resignation of the cabinet of Turin, under mob-dic- 
tation; the abdication of the Emperor of Austria 
in favor of his nephew, a youth of eighteen; the 
dissolution of the Prussian Assembly, and the pro- 
mulgation of a very liberal constitution by the 
king ; the grateful reception of Cavaignac’s envoy 
by the pope, who promises to visit France as soon 
as it shall be in his power, and the complication of 
Italian destinies by the democratical revolutions. 
This being Sunday, and election day, I must sane 
you for details and judgments of the events to the | 
newspapers which I send you, with my marginal | 
indications ; the post closes four hours earlier than 
usual. Qur streets swarm with voters, patrols 
mounted guards, and mere saunterers enjoying the 
glorious sunshine and prodigious bustle. 








MIRABEAU. 
(Extract from Chateaubriand’s Memoirs. Translated for the Liv- 
ing Age.) 
_Mrxep up by the disorders, riots and chances of 
his life with the greatest events, and by communi- 
cation with ravishers, malefactors and adventurers, 








Mirabeau, tribune of the aristocracy, representative 
of democracy, had something of the character of 
Graechus, Don Juan, Gusman d’Alfarache, Cardi- 
nal de Richelieu, Cardinal de Retz, the libertines of 
the regency, and the savages of the revolution ; 
moreover, he had something of the character of the 
Mirabeaus, an exiled family of Florence, who pre- 
served something of the roughness of the armed 
palaces, and of the factious personages celebrated 
by Dante; a family naturalized French, in whom 
the republican spirit of the middle ages of Italy and 
the feudal spirit of the middle ages of France were 
found united through a succession of extraordinary 
men. 

The ugliness of Mirabeau, stamped on the origi- 
nal and peculiar beauty of his ancestors, produced 
a strong and imposing figure of the last judgment 
of Michel Angelo, countryman of the Arrighettis. 
The deep marks of the small pox in the face of the 
orator had the appearance of scars caused by fire. 
Nature seemed to have moulded his head for em- 
pire, or for the gibbet, and to have formed his arms 
to overawe a nation, or to carry away a woman by 
force. When he shook his head in looking at the 
people, he stopped them ; when he raised his hand 
in sign of battle, the plebeians became furious. In 
the middle of the frightful tumult of a sitting of the 
Assembly, I have seen him at the tribune, gloomy, 
ugly, and motionless; he recalled to mind the 
Chaos of Milton, impassible and formless in the 
midst of its confusion. 

Mirabeau was aided by his father and uncle, who, 
like Saint Simon, dedicated to the devil some im- 
mortal pages. They furnished him with speeches for 
the tribune; he took from them whatever his mind 
could amalgamate with his own feelings. If he en- 
tirely adopted them he delivered them badly. lt was 
perceptible that they were not his, by some charac- 
teristic words blended with them and which revealed 
the secret. He drew his energy from his vices ; 
these vices did not spring from a cold temperament ; 
they arose from deep, burning, stormy passions. 
Cynicism of manners, in annihilating the moral 
sense, brought back into society a sort of barba- 
rians ; those barbarians of civilization, fit to destroy, 
like the Goths, but powerless to establish anything 
permanent. The latter were enormous children 
from pure nature; whilst the former were mon- 
strous abortions from a depraved humanity. 

I met Mirabeau twice at a banquet, once at the 
Marchioness de Villette’s, the niece of Voltaire ; at 
another time at the Palais-Royal, with some depu- 
ties of the opposition, introduced to me by Chape- 
lier ; Chapelier died on the scaffold, and was placed 
in the same tomb with my brother and M. de 
Malesherbes. 

Mirabeau spoke much, and especially much of 
himself ; this descendant of lions, and a lion him- 
self with the chimera’s head, this mau so positive 
with respect to facts, was all romance, all poetry, 
all enthusiasm in imagination and language ; we 
perceived the lover of Sophia, elevated in his senti- 
ments and capable of any sacrifice. 

Mirabeau enchanted me with love-stories, and 
wishes of retirement, with which he bespangled 
some dry discussions. He interested me still on 
another point; like myself, he had been severely 
treated by his father, who had preserved, like my 
own, the inflexible tradition of absolute paternal 
authority. 

The distinguished guest spoke much on foreign 
affairs, and said almost nothing on the interior 
policy of the country ; it was that, however, which 
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occupied his mind ; but some words escaped which 
showed the sovereign contempt he had for the men 
proclaiming themselves superior, in consequence of 
the indifference which they affect to have for mis- 
fortunes and crimes. Mirabeau was born gener- 
ous ; capable of friendship; with an easy, forgiving 
disposition. In spite of his immorality, he was not 
able to falsify his conscience ; he was only cor- 
rupted for himself, his upright and firm spirit did 
not consider murder a sublimity of the understand- 
ing ; he had no admiration for slaughter-houses 
and blood. However, Mirabeau was proud, and 
an outrageous boaster; although he made himself 
a cloth merchant in order to be elected by the ters 
état, (the order of nobility having had the honora- 
ble folly to reject him,) he was smitten with his 
patrician birth ; a wi/d-bird, whose nest was between 
Sour towers, as his father said. He never forgot 
that he appeared at court; rode in carriages and 
hunted with the king. He required to be addressed 
as acount; and clad his servants in fine liveries 
when every one else renounced them. He cited 
seasonably and unseasonably his relation, Admiral 
de Coligny. Le Moniteur having called him Ri- 
quet; ** Do you know,”’ said he, in a rage to the 
journalist, ‘* with your Riquet you have thrown 
all Europe during three days into perplexity?’ He 
repeated this impudent and well known joke: ‘ In 
another family, my brother the count would be the 
man of wit and the profligate ; in my family, he is 
the silly, good man.’? Some biographers attribute 
these words to the viscount comparing himself, 
with all humility, to the other members of the 
family. 

Mirabeau was at bottom monarchic; he pro- 
nounced these words : ‘* I wished to free the French 
from the superstition of monarchy, and to substitute 
a reasonable worship.’’ In a letter intended to be 
shown to Louis the 16th, he wrote; ‘*I did not 
wish to have labored only for a vast destruction.” 
It is however what happened ; Heaven, in order to 
punish us for the bad employment of our talents, 
gives us the repentance of our success. 

Mirabeau moved the public with two levers ; on 
one side he took his point of support in the masses, 
whose defender he became while he despised them ; 
on the other side, though traitor to his order, he 
conciliated its sympathy by some affinities of class, 
and svime common interests. ‘That would not hap- 
pen to a plebeian champion of the privileged 
classes ; he would be abandoned by his party with- 
out winning the favors of the aristocracy, by its na- 
ture ungrateful and unattainable, when one is not 
born in its ranks. The aristocracy, moreover, can- 
not suddenly make a nobleman—for nobility is the 
daughter of time. From Mirabeau has sprung the 
school of Mirabeau. Men, in freeing themselves 
from moral ties, have dreamt that they would be 
able to transform themselves into statesmen. ‘Those 
imitations have only produced little wicked men ; 
he who flatters himself to be corrupted and a rob- 
ber, is but a libertine and a swindler ; he who be- 
lieves himself virtuous, is only contemptible; he 
who boasts of being a criminal, is only infamous. 

‘Too soon for himself, too late for the court, Mi- 
rabeau sold himself, and the court bought him. He 
staked his renown against a pension and an em- 
bassy ; Cromwell was on the point of bartering his 
future fame for a title and the order of the garter. 
Notwithstanding his elevation, Mirabeau did not 
value himself high enough. Now that plenty of 
money and places have raised the price of con- 
sciences, there is no mountebank whose purchase 


of the first honors of the state does not cost some 
hundreds of thousand franes. ‘The tomb released 
Mirabeau from his promises, and placed him beyond 
perils whieh probably he would not have been able 
to conquer. 

In going out from dinner, we were speaking of 
Mirabeau’s enemies ; I found myself beside him, 
and had not pronounced a word. He looked at me 
with his countenance of pride, vice and genius, and 
placing his hand on my shoulder, he said to me, 
** They will never pardon my superiority !’’ I fee] 
still the impression of this hand, as if Satan had 
touched me with his clutches of fire. When Mira- 
beau fixed his eyes on a young, silent person, had 
he a presentiment of my futurity? did he think that 
he would appear one day before my mind? [| was 
destined to become the historian of high person- 
ages ; they have passed before me, without my be- 
ing called with them to posterity. Mirabeau has 
already undergone the metamorphoses which have 
occurred amongst those whose memory remains; 
carried from the Pantheon to the common sewer, 
and brought back from the common sewer to the 
Pantheon, he is elevated as high as time can ele- 
vate him. 

We no longer see the real Mirabeau, but the 
idea] Mirabeau, such as the painters draw him, in 
order to give the symbol of the epoch he represented ; 
—he becomes more false and more true. From so 
many reputations, actors, events, ruins, there re- 
main but three men, each of them attached to each 
of the three grand revolutionary epoclhs—Mirabeau 
for the aristocracy ; Robespierre for the democracy ; 
Bonaparte for despotism—the monarchy has noth- 
ing. France has paid dear for three reputations 
devoid of virtue. 


Communicated to the Living Age, by a lady in Paris. 
EARLY RISING AND INDUSTRY OF BIRDS. 

Tue zeal and perseverance with which some per- 
sons devote themselves to the economy of nature, 
to the developments of science, the observation of 
animal life especially, either in its structural forms 
or its habits, prove that there is something perfectly 
unselfish in human nature; a love of truth for its 
own sake, absolutely disinterested. The whole 
history of science manifests this. Bacon, it is true, 
defiled his mind with the love of luere, and sullied 
his great name by acts unworthy of an honest man; 
but generally the true devotee of science is one 
who postpones all other gratifications to the end he 
has in view, simply to explore nature, and to de- 
monstrate her laws. 

One of my friends in Paris has an acquaintance, 
remarkable for the simplicity of his manners and 
the kindliness of his disposition, who, like Alexan- 
der Wilson and Audubon, delights himself in the 
history and the habits of the feathered race. M. 
Dureau de la Maile is not adventurous like our 
American ornithologists. Linnaeus sometimes em- 
ployed himself with satisfaction upon a few square 
feet of grass ground, to study the varieties of its 
vegetable products, and the multitude of insects 
that find their sustenance upon them; and St. 
Pierre, in the vitality of a single strawberry plant, 
beheld with admiration the wisdom and goodness 
which bestow consciousness and enjoyment in Ml 
nute and innumerable forms of life. M. de la Malle, 
in like manner, watches over the affections, the 
industry, the pleasures, and the distinctive peculiar- 
ities of the pretty creatures who have made their 





resting place under his windows. To do this, for 
half the year he accommodates his own habits 
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SONG OF THE 


theirs. ‘‘ For the last thirty years,’’ says he, ‘ in 
the spring and autumn I go to bed regularly at 
seven o'clock, and rise at twelve ; a practice neces- 
sary to make observations upon the matinal habits 
of birds.” Fight species have afforded the follow- 
ing results ; the chaffinch (pmnson, Francais) awakes 
from one to half after one in the morning; the lin- 
net (fauvette) between two and three; the quail 
(caille) between two and a half and three; the black- 
bird (merle) between three and a half and four ; the 
nightingale (rossignol des murailles) between three 
and three and a half; the lapwing (pow/iot) at four ; 
the sparrow (mmoineau) at from five to five anda 
half; the tomtit (mésange) also from five to five 
and a half. ‘Thus the chaffinch is the most matinal 
and the sparrow and tomtit the most dilatory of 
the birds observed. 

Endeavoring to ascertain the causes of these 
differences in the commencement of their diurnal 
activity, M. de la Malle noticed some curious facts 
in regard to several individuals. June 4th, 1846, 
the linnet and the blackbird, which had not pre- 
viously taken flight until four o'clock, changed the 
time to two anda half. What was the vecasion 
of this? Their little ones were hatched ; the ne- 
cessities of each family had increased. Until this 
day the provident male obtained food for himself, 
and had relieved the patient hen, both enjoying a 
protracted repose compared with other tribes; but 
the increase of a bird’s nest, like that of a human 
family, demands increase of means, and, therefore, 
increase of toil to supply their wants. By the 
clear light of the moon, the fathers and mothers of 
the two species were then, and afterwards, seen 
busy, searching among the grass and along the 
flower borders for insects, and stray particles of nu- 
tritious substance, destined to feed the nestlings. 

June Lith, the linnet was awakened some hours 
before the usual time, by the light of a brilliant 
lamp, and began to sing, but perceiving that she was 
out of season, she composed herself again. Free 
blackbirds full-grown were never observed to imi- 
tate any note of other birds, while caged birds of 
that species, taken young, become very good imita- 
tors. M.de la Malle possesses one of the latter, 
whieh he caused to be hung up near the garden. 
There its powerful voice sent out vigorously the 
acquired song. The free birds, however, disdain- 
ing this accomplishment, resisted all improvement, 
and limited themselves to nature’s teaching. Not 
80 their fledglings ; they, impressible like him who 
has dominion over the birds of the air, and, like 
new generations of men seizing upon new sugges- 
tions, in despite of the tenacity of their predeces- 
sors, learned the song of the little captive. Hatched 
March 10th, these young blackbirds were the off- 
spring of the same pair; their birthplace was the 
same garden, the same linden tree, the same nest, 
and, by the middle of June, they had become pro- 
ficient in the art of the caged bird, answering to 
him, or singing in concert with him, repeating 
with many voices the notes which had been sung 
in vain to their parents. So much for good com- 
pany and for the education of birds. 

According to M. de la Malle’s observations, do- 
mestic bards, for they may be ealled such, that fix 
themselves confidingly near the habitations of man, 
require just the same duration of sleep as the lord 
of creation. Seven hours, a little more or less, out 
of the twenty-four, are necessary to the daily re- 
freshment of our human life, and so long appears 
to be the period allotted to the oblivion ef those 
litle lives which minister so delightfully to the 
gratification of ours. 
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From the Californian. 
SONG OF THE DIRT. 


A parody on Hood's ** Song of the Shirt.” 


Dic—dig—dig— 

To pierce for the golden ore; 
Dig—dig—dig— 

Till you sweat at every pore. 
Dig—dig—dig— 

To root in the deep black sand ; 

And this is to be a citizen 

Of a free and Christian Jand! 

@nd it’s oh! to be a slave 

To the Heathen and the Turk, 

To rid the hands of a Christian man 

From such dirty and toilsome work! 


Wash—wash—wash— 

Till the back is almost broke ; 
Wash—wash—wash— 

With your legs and your thighs in soak. 
Wash—wash—wash— 

Revolving an old tin pan, 

And wabbling about with a shake and a splash, 

Till you doubt you ’re a Christian man! 

Soul and body and mind, 

Mind and body and soul, 

QO! ean it be right when they ‘re all confined 

To the basin and the bow]? 


Pile—pile—pile— 

When it’s only a little heap— 
Pile—pile—pile— 

Till it ‘‘ graderly’’ grows more deep— 
Pile—pile—pile— 

And stow it away in a bag, 

Till you gaze with eyes of wild surprise 

On the contents of that rag ! 

Oh! can it be here I stand? 

And can it be gold I see? 

Ho! ho! I am off for a Christian land 

To spend it so merrily ! 





From Theodore Hook’s Remains. 
LINES. 
To 
Tur hour is come—the cherished hour, 
When from the busy world set free, 
I seek at length my lonely bower, 
And muse in silent thought on thee. 





And, oh! how sweet to know that still, 
Though severed from thee widely far, 
Our minds the self-same thought ean fill— 
Our eyes yet seek the self-same star. 


Compulsion from its destined course 
The magnet may awhile detain ; 

But when no more withheld by foree, 
It trembles to its north again. F 


Thus, though the idle world may hold 
My fettered thoughts awhile from thee, 

To thee they spring, when uncontrolled, 
Tu all the warmth of liberty. 


The faithful dove, where’er by day, 
Through fields of air her pinions rove, 

Sull seeks, when daylight dies away, 
The shelter of her native grove. 


So at this calm, this silent hour, 
Whate’er the daily scenes I see, 
My heart (1ts joyless wand’rings o’er) 

Returns unaltered still to thee. 


EE 
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-rospectus.—Tuis work is conducted in the spirit cf 
u\ttell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
cluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural a 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Athenaum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of tne United Service, and wi 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Frraser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. e do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new a of the British colonies. 

The steamship has ae Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes everv intelligent American to be informen 
of the condition and cnanges of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with ovr. 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid of change, to some new state o{ 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
ooo ID h f Col 

ical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which by cnteading over the wate world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very ully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. * We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensahle in every well-in- 
formed seen, We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundant!y for the imagination, and 
" a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Tsznms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrect & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

‘ a paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
‘ollows :— 


Fourcopiesfor . . - $20 00 
Mm * 8 ‘ ° ‘ - $40 00 
Twelve* . ° - $50 00 





Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12}cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work tn a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 


pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





encies.—We are desirous of making arrangements 
in rts of North America, for increasing the circula 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. nd we will | poms correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer. 
ences, 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 43cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be cha with more than newspaper 
postage, (i}cts.) We add the definition alluded to :- 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly par!s.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the montily parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives ia 
eighteen months. 





WasntnxcTon, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current titerature of the 
Eng'ish language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiiure of the human mind ia 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


J. Q. ADAMS. 
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